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COMMUNICATIONS 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF JOHN CALVIN. 
(Continued from p. 567.) 


I am confident, that in the foregoing rapid sketch, every serious 
and candid reader must discover the lineaments of a mind, at 
once penetrating, active, vigorous and steady io its high purpose, 
together with indubitable evidence of learning, sincerity, piety, and 
ardent attachment to the great principles of the re formation. But 
[ have purposely re served a few additional remarks for the close 
of the present sketch. If in our final estimate of this great re- 
former’s character, we could truly present it to the world without a 
blemish, it would stand alone upon the annals of the church. In- 
firmities and imperfections Calvin undoubtedly had, and few men 
have more deeply felt and lamented them than he did. He lived 
in a comparatively dark age ; and although he saw many thirgs 
more clearly than his cotemporaries, we have to lament, much 
more than to wonder, that his mind was not wholly emancipated 
from the intolerance which every where surrounded him. I al- 
lude here, particularly, to that unhappy incident, which has been 
most ungenerously seized upon, magnified, distorted, and employ- 
ed to hold up the Genevan Reformer, in the character of a cruel 
and relentless persecutor. In order to blast the character of Cal- 
vin, and to expose to general reprobation that system of doctrines 
which bears his name, a thousand changes have been rung upon 
the sufferings of that audacious blasphemer, who was burnt at Gen- 
eva, in 1553. 

Servetus—yes, alas! Servetus was condemned and executed 
for blasphemy and heresy ; and the wonder is with many, how any 
one can possibly embrace and defend doctrines, which were taught 
by the man, who it is said, was the principal actor in that horrible 
tragedy ! Indeed, if the modern Calvinists had actually assem- 
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bled from all parts of the christian world, to express their full ap- 
probation of the measures which brought Servetus to the stake, 
they could hardly have identified themselves more perfectly with 
Calvin, in that transaction, than they are now virtually represented 
to be, in hostile magazines, tracts, newspaper-paragraphs, and 
itinerant declamations. But why so mucli pains to visit the iniqui- 
ties of Calvin, whatever they may have been, upon the heads of 
the present, or any other generation of his followers ? 

For my own part, I am utterly unable to reconcile this visitation, 
with any notions I can form of distributive justice. What if Calvin 
had personally sat in judgement upon Servetus, or even with his 
own hand lighted the fire which consumed him? Would that 
have destroyed the whole system of doctrines which he taught ? 
Would it have made it criminal for any body, in after times, to 
think and preach as he did? The religious opinions of Luther, 
Calvin, Arminius, Wesley, and other distinguished men, upon the 
cardinal doctrines of the Bible, are entirely distinct from their pri- 
vate characters, whatever they may have been. We may embrace 
their sentiments, without undertaking to justify every thing they 
did ; or we may admire them, as men and as Chiristians, without 
adopting their particular religious views. 

It would be scarcely less uncandid, to make the whole Episco- 
pal church of the present day answerable for the burning of Joan 
of Kent, by Cranmer, in the reign of Edward Sixth ; or to attach 
the odium of imprisoning Christian David, by Socinus, to all his 
present followers, than it is to make the Calvinists bear the re- 
proach of what was done by others, at Geneva, almost three hun- 
dred years ago. 

Bet to return to Calvin himself. Would he have merited the 
hundredth part of what has been said against him, even if he had 
been far more active than he was, in procuring the death of Serve- 
tus? Was David a reprobate,—did all his piety stand for nothing, 
because he sinned in the matter of Uriah ? Was Peter a perjured 
hypocrite, because he denied his Lord with an oath ? Was Cran- 
mer a vindictive and bloody persecutor, and is he to be excluded 
from christian charity, because he procured the death of the un- 
happy Joan of Kent? Surely not: and why, then, should the 
Genevan Reformer have so many terms of reprobation heaped up- 
on his memory, on account of his supposed active and zealous 
agency in the burning of Servetus ? 

But a great mass of evidence might be brought forward, which, 
if it does not acquit Calvin altogether, exposes the calumny of his 
enemies in a strong light, and wipes away much of the reproach 
which even his friends have been made to believe rested upon his 
name. 

Michael Servetus,then, who has been adorned by the enemies of 
Calvin with all the virtues of a primitive martyr—not to say can- 
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onized, in all the blazonry of a Romish legend, was an outrag- 
eous and incorrigible blasphemer of the Godhead ;—having in 
more than a hundred places, say the ministers of Geneva, boldly 
called the triune God, a triple headed Cerberus—a phantom of dev- 
tls—a Geryon monster—an illusion of Satan, and the like. ‘When 
interrogated on his trial before the Senate of Geneva, he declared, 
that all things were full of God ; and said, “I doubt not but this 
bench and whatever you see is the substance of God.” “ When 
it was objected, then the devil wil be substantially God, he burst 
into a deriding laugh, and said, ‘ This is my gene ral principle all 
things spring from “y stock ag God, and all nature is the substan- 
tial Spirit of God’ 

Such were the sedis of the unhappy Servetus, industriously 
promulgated for many years, both in his writings and conversation, 
wherever he could find either readers or hearers. Now we do 
not say, that, open and pertinacious as he was in his blasphemies, 
it was right to visit them with burning, or any other capital punish- 
ment. Far from it. We abhor religious persecution in every 
form. Nor can we ever cease to lament the intolerance which 
brought him to the stake. But it was the intolerance of a com- 
paratively ‘dark age, and not the cold malignity of either public, or 
private animosity. We mourn to think, that Calvin had any con- 
cern whatever, in the prosecution which brought Servetus to an 
untimely end ; but there was nothing of that atrocity in the part 
he acted, with which his enemies have so industriously labored to 
load his memory. He had no such agency in procuring the death 
of Servetus, as has been often ascribed to him ; and in what he 
did, there is not a particle of evidence, that he was actuated by 
personal animosity ; but every reason to believe, that he thought it 
his duty to put a stop, if possible, to the blasphemies of a man, who 
was pouring derision upon the most sacred things, and industrious- 
ly disseminating his principles wherever he went. 

It is true, we lament to say, that when Servetus, whose charac- 
ter and principles had long been known, went to Geneva, Calvin 
took measures to have him arrested, and assisted in preferring 
charges against him before the Senate. ‘Thus much he thought 
the existing laws of the Canton required of him, as a free citizen, 
and thus much he doubtless felt conscientiously bound to do, as a 
minister of Christ, for the preservation of the pure doctrines of the 
Gospel. But tt ts not true that he pursued Servetus with the ma- 
lignant spirit of persecution. Jé is not true that his influence at 
that time preponderated in the Senate of Geneva, by which body 
Servetus was sentenced to suffer death.* Jt ts not true that Cal- 





*“ A majority of the Senate at this time were under the influence of Perrin and the 
Bertelier faction (the enemies of Calvin) as appears from the fact, that in August and 
September of this year, the Senate voted, in face of Calvin and the consistory, that Ber- 
telier, who had been excommunicated, should be admitted to the Lord’s Supper.” See 
Waterman’s Life of Calvin, p. 124. 
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vin burnt Servetus, or that he wished to have him punished 
this cruel manner, or indeed in any other ; or that he was present 
when the dreadful sentence was executed. On the contrary, there 
is abundant evidence, that Calvin earnestly wished to save the life 
of Servetus, by persuading him to recant his errors,—that he 
persisted in his endeavors against torrents of abuse and blasphe- 
mies from the infatuated object of his solicitations ; and that after 
the sentence of burning was pronounced, he interceded with the 
Senate, though without effect, for a mitigation in the mode of pun- 
ishment.* 

My object is not to justify the tragical end of Servetus, which I as 
strongly disapprove, and as heartily lament, as the bitterest enemies 
of Calvinism can do ; but it is due to the cause of truth and jus- 
tice to rescue the memory of the Genevan Reformer from the 
virulence and ignorance of anonymous calumniators. Persecution 
was the fault of the age in which he lived. In him, it evidently 
was a mistaken zeal for the preservation of true religion, and not 
the clear-sighted malignity of a relentless persecutor. It was the 
error of the best men of that period, just emerging as they all were 
from the darkness of Popery, and never, sag having heard 
the right of punishing heretics seriously called in question. In 
proof of this, a long list of names might be given, including the 
most heroic confessors and brightest ornaments of the sixteenth 
century—such as Melancton, Urbanus Regius, Bucer, Capito, 
Bullinger, Peter Martyr, Farel, Be za, Cranmer, and the Pastors 
of Zurich. It is moreover worthy of partic ular observation, that 
for more than fifty years after the death of Calvin, no respectable 
writer of any sect can be found, who censures him for the part he 
took against Servetus. 

Maimbourgh, a bitter enemy of the Reformation, and who him- 
self wrote a history of Calvinism, with all his popish partialities and 
misrepresentations, says nothing on the affair of Servetus. Dupin, 
another bigoted papist, and author of an elaborate Ecclesiastical 
History, does not even name Servetus in his life of Calvin. Nor 
does the learned Bayle, who, from his principles, or rather from 
his want of principle, would have felt no reluctance in casting a 
stigma upon the character of the Genevan Reformer. And even 
Bolseck, who wrote a life of Calvin for the express purpose of 
blasting his name, no where accuses him of hatred to Servetus, 
nor blames him for any thing connected with the prosecution and 
death of that unhappy man. “ The pious and excellent Bishop 
Hall solemnly pronounced, that, in that transaction relative to 
Servetus, Calvin did well approve himself to God’s Church.” 
Heylin, though in his History of Presbyterianism he inveighs bit- 


* “ We endeavored to commute the kind of death, but in vain. Why we could effect 
nothing in his favor, 1 will inform you at our interview.” Calvin to Farel. 
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terly against Calvin, never reproaches him as the persecutor -of 
Servetus, which he would not have failed to do, had the conduct 
of the Reformer in that affair been thought reprehensible. ‘* Even 
the learned and pious T'urretin, in discussing the question, whether 
heretics are to be punished by the civil Magistrate, introduces this 
very case of Servetus, and defends the justice of his sentence, on 
the ground of the complicated and enormous heresies which he had 
propagated, for more than twenty years, with great virulence and 
obstinacy, against all the means used to reclaim him.’* 

Here, some may be ready to ask, why all this parade of author- 
ities ? and what is to be inferred, when so many distinguished 
names are called up, in justification of Calvin ? Certainly not that 
persecution could ever be justified, but that religious freedom was 
not at that time understood, and that the spirit which prompted 
the persecution of Servetus was the fault, not of one man, or one 
religious sect, but of the age in which the reformer lived. Every 
enlightened christian will now heartily lament it; but it argues any- 
thing, rather than christian charity, to try those holy men, who liv- 
ed and suffered in the early twilight of the reformation, before the 
dawn of religious liberty, by the light which has been steadily in- 
creasing, particularly on that subject, for almost three centuries. 

Who, among all the accusers of John Calvin, would have earned 
a better title to the gratitude of posterity, had he been born like 
that great reformer, in the beginning of the sixteenth century | 
Verily, ‘‘ shame and confusion of faces” belong to the men, who 
pertly arraign the illustrious father of so many of the reformed 
churches at their partial tribunals, and summarily sentence bim 
to the reprobation of mankind, instead of imitating his virtues, cast- 
ing the mantle of charity over his faults, and making reasonable 
allowance for the prejudices of the period in which he lived.+ 
Perhaps, if they had been his cotemporaries at Geneva, they 
might not have been concerned in the prosecution of Servetus ;— 


* “ They who speak against the punishment inflicted on the profligate Servetus, as 
unjust and cruel, that they may thereby raise an « rainst the most noble magistrates 
of Geneva, and especially, against that great m f God, Calvin, have never sufficiently 
weighed the atrocity of his offence.” ‘“ The ; r did not come to this issue but with 
reluctance, nor until all other means to overcome | bstinacy, and bring him to repent 
ance, had been tried in vain ; and he might, if he would, have avoided punishmen 
“ Nothing was done in this business by the magistrates rashly and precipitately, but w 
mature deliberation on all the circumstances in the fear of G ; and not without con 
sulting the most noble rulers of reformed Switzerland, who acknowledged the equity of 
the sentence, and approved it by their own vote.” Institutio Theologica Elenchtica 


Vol. iii. p. 373. 

t Robertson, in his history of Charles V., lays down the following equitable princip 
which well applies to the case befure us: IN’ PASSING JUDGEMENT ON THE CHARA 
TERS OF MEN, WE OUGHT TO TRY THEM BY THE PRINCIPLES AND MAXIMS OF THEIR 
OWN AGE, NOT BY THOSE OF ANOTHER.” 

James Peirce, a distinguished Arian Minister of Exeter (England) inhis Letter to Dr 
Snape, entitled “The Dissenter’s Reasons for not writing in Behalf of Persecution, 
declares that Calvin, in his treatment of Servetus, “ only acted as all other Protestar 
as weil as Papists, would have done at that time, when the doctrine of toleration was un 
known to the world.” See Hist, of Dissenters Vol. iii. p. 140. 
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but, on the other hand, is it at all likely they would have done as 
much as Calvin did, to defend the doctrines and promote the cause 
of true religion? Let him that is without sin among his accusers, 
or that is holier, and more devoted to the service of the Redeem- 
er, cast the first stone at the head of Calvin. 

To have said less on this painful subject, would have been in- 
justice to Calvin’s memory ; and to say more, would transcend my 
present limits. Indeed, the apology which I have thought it my 
duty to offer, in the case of Servetus, will necessarily exclude from 
this biographical sketch many incidents which would serve to raise 
the character of the reformer in the estimation of every candid 
reader. 

I cannot, however, conclude, without subjoining a few additional 
remarks. ‘The hours of sleep with Calvin were few ; his mind 
never slumbered ; his pursuit of knowledge was ardent and unre- 
mitting, and his progress astonishing. His perception was quick, 
and his memory tenacious. Amidst all his multiplied cares and 
labors, nothing was forgotten; and such was the command which 
he acquired over his thoughts, that in composing the most difficult 
works, when interrupted for hours by company or cenversation, he 
would resume and pursue the train of his reasoning, without re- 
viewing what he had written. 

Personal care, interest and reputation, were secondary objects 
with this great and good man. Love to the cause of Christ was 
evidently the ruling passion of his soul. For the promotion of this 
cause, all his talents and learning were assiduously employed. He 
felt, he thought, he wrote, he labored for the most distant church- 
es, as well as for that under his immediate care, and also for pos- 
terity. 

While he delighted to cherish the smoking flax, and strengthen 
the bruised reed, he was sometimes too indignant, perhaps, against 
the open and obstinate enemies of religion, who profanely trampled 
on the Gospel, and endangered the souls of men. Anxious to 
unite all the friends of truth, he was accommodating on points of 
minor importance ; but would yield nothing which he considered 
essential, either in doctrine or practice. ‘Thus he lived and acted, 
not for himself, but for Christ and the Church ; and in the last try- 
ing scene of life, he was sustained by the consolations of that 
Gospel, which he had so long preached to others. His sun shone 
bright in its going down, and while death was breaking his hold on 
earthly things, he reposed with unshaken confidence upon the fin- 
ished work and promises of the Redeemer ; and departed to his 
rest in the exercise of that faith, which is the “ substance of things 
hoped for, and the evidence of things not seen.” 


er 
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The following account of Calvin's treatment of Servetus is from Sennebier 
Histoire Litteraire de Geneve, Vol. i. pp. 204—227. The iterary reputa 
tion of the author renders it peculiarly deserving of attention. 

The tragical history of Servetus happened 1553. It has often 
been related to blacken Calvin’s character, by his bitter enemies, and 
by those who had not seen the pieces in his justification. It has 


been confidently asserted, that the Genevan Reformer long harbored 
an implacable hatred of the unfortunate Spaniard, used every effort 
to gratify his malice, denounced him to the Magistrates of Vienne, 
and caused seize him in the morning after his arrival at Geneva. 
Men easily believe what is so positively asserted, and almost imag- 
ine it impossible that the tale can be false. Yet Bolzec, the cotem- 
porary and the mortal enemy of Calvin, who wrote his life only to 
tear his character in pieces, and Maimburg, so celebrated for par- 
tiality and misrepresentation, durst not allege those pretended facts, 
which modern historians have advanced. Bolzec says, that Serve- 
tus’s haughtiness, insolence, and dangerous projects, making him 
hated and dreaded at Lyons, he left it for Charlieu ; yet afterwards 


returned to Lyons, and communicated his ideas to Calvin, who 
keenly opposed them ; and, on Servetus sending him his Restitutio 
Christianismi, broke off all intercourse with him. Calvin however 
did not betray his secrets, or cause seize him at Vienne; for he 
wrote to Viretus and Farel, that if Servetus came to Geneva, the 


consequence would be, the loss of his life. Calvin naturally con- 
cluded this from the spirit of the laws and government at Geneva, 
and from the ideas of all sects at that time. Indeed, he bore with 
Servetus as long as there was any hope of his recovery ; and it was 
the Spaniard who first introduced personal abuse into their contro- 
versy. Bucer, Oecolampadius, Farel, Beza, and even the gentle 
Melancton, approved the sentence passed against him. As it 
would he unjust on that account to accuse these celebrated men, it 
is equally unjust to accuse Calvin of hatred to Servetus. 

But Calvin abused his confidence, and sent to Vienne the letters he 
had received from him, and the Restitutio Christianismi which 
he had presented him.—T hat accusation is absurd. Could Calvin, 
whose name was execrated by Papists, expect attention to his com- 
plaints, or regard to his letters, from the Magistrates of Vienne ? 
Suppose Calvin as cruel as you please, why was he silent for seven 
years ; why did he not in an earlier period commence his persecution 
of Servetus ; and why did he not send to every place where the here- 
tic resided, the letters he had received from him, and his Restitutio ? 
It is evident, from a letter of Calvin, dated. February, 1546, that Cal- 
vin, convinced of the punishment Servetus deserved, would not en- 
courage him to come to Geneva, but intimated to him what he had 
to fear, should he venture it. He wished, therefore, by keeping him 
at a distance from Geneva, that he might escape the punishment 
with which he threatened him, if he came there. So far was he 
from contriving to subject him to punishment in another place. In- 
deed, Calvin’s writing to the Magistrates of Vienne, and sending 
them the Restitutio, could answer no purpose. It would have been 
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ridiculous for him to send them a copy ofa book printed in France 
under their eyes, or to point out what was exceptionable in it, which 
the reading of it would sufficiently do. Accordingly, the sentence 
passed at Vienne, gives no insinuation that Calvin had interposed in 
the process. It is true, that the Magistrates of Vienne, knowing 
that Servetus had corresponded with Calvin, applied to the council 
at Geneva for his letters. But it is equally true, that their sentence 
was founded on the errors in his book, and his own confessions; not 
on these letters. 

But Calvin, informed of Servetus’s escape from the prison of Vien- 
ne, caused seize him two or three days after his arrival at Geneva.— 
Facts do not quadrate with this charge. Servetus escaped from Vi- 
enne before the execution of the sentence which condemned him to 
be burned, 17th June. If he took fifteen days in his flight, he would 
have been at Geneva the beginning of July, and yet he was not seiz- 
ed there till 13th August. Think not that he was concealed till 
then somewhere else. A little prudence would prevent his tarrying 
where Popery was established, lest the clamors of Vienne should 
overtake him ; and Geneva was the first place where he could ex- 
pect shelter. Probably, therefore, he was seized, not in two or 
three days, but near six weeks after his arrival. ‘The accusations 
against him were, 1. His saying, in his Commentary on Ptolemy, 
that the Bible vain-gloriously celebrated the fertility of Canaan, 
though indeed an uncultivated and barren country. 2. His calling 
one God in three persons a three headed Cerberus. 3. His assert- 
ing, that God was every thing, and that every thing was God. He 
did not deny the charges, but pleaded the necessity of toleration. The 
council of Vienne demanded that he should be sent back to them; 
but it being left to his choice, he preferred the chance of a more 
favorable sentence at Geneva, to the certainty of capital punish- 
ment at Vienne. 

While we blame the principles of jurisprudence which conducted 
this process, it should be acknowledged, that the Council at Geneva 
neglected nothing for discovering the truth; exerted every mean for 
persuading Servetus to retract ; and, when all proved in vain, asked 
the advice of the Swiss Cantons, who unanimously exhorted them 
to punish the wicked person, and put him out of a condition of 
spreading heresy. The intolerance therefore of the age, not the 
cruelty of Calvin, dictated the sentence of the 27th of October, that 
Servetus should be burnt alive. Castalio alone had the courage to 
write a dissertation against the punishment of heretics, which, though 
he was at Basil, he thought it necessary for his own safety to publish 
under the feigned name of Bellius. ‘There have been both former 
and latter instances at Geneva, of similar violent proceedings against 
heretics. In 1536, all were deprived of the right of citizenship 
who did not admit the received doctrine. In 1558, Gentilis escap- 
ed death only by retracting. Calvin says, in a letter written at that 
time, that Servetus, if he had not been mad, would have escaped 
punishment, by renouncing his errors, or even by a more modest be- 
haviour. But Servetus persisted to defend his opinions in blasphe- 
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mous language: the laws of the times could not be violated: and, 
therefore, the endeavors of some to satisfy themselves with his 
banishment, and of Calvin to render his punishment less cruel, had 
no effect. It is certain, Calvin deplored Servetus’s fate; and the 
disputes in prison were managed with much greater moderation on 
his side, than on that of the panel. In a period when the princi- 
ples of toleration were not understood, zeal against opinions sub- 
versive both of natural and revealed religion drove men to cruel 
and unwarrantable extremes. Calvin’s situation was peculiarly 
delicate. Roman Catholics accused him of dangerous theological 
errors. ‘Their eyes were fixed upon him; and had he remained an 
indifferent spectator of the process against Servetus, they would 
have pronounced him a favorer of his opinions. Add to this, had 
Servetus escaped, his gross and abusive charges against Calvin 
would have appeared well founded ; and Calvin’s adversaries would 
have availed themselves of that advantage for ruining his influence. 





DEATH-BED SCENES. 


I pEsIGN, in this paper, to call the attention of my readers to 
death-bed scenes ; and to point out, as well as I am able, the dif- 
ference between the feelings of the true believer, and those of the 
impenitent unbeliever, in the nearest views of eternity. This is the 
more important, as the subject seems not to have been rightly ap- 
prehended, always, even by good people, and representations have 
sometimes been made respecting ity which were unfair, and of 
course unconvincing. 

The true difference, then, between the death of the Christian, 
and that of the sinner, is not this, that the Christian always leaves 
the world in joy and triumph, and the sinner always leaves it in 
darkness and horror. For, in the first place, the true Christian 
does not always meet his last enemy in this happy and triumphant 
manner. He may be cut off by some sudden stroke of Providence, 
without opportunity for reflection ;—or he may be deprived of rea- 
son at the last, and die in a state of mental derangement ;—or the 
effect of disease may be, if not entirely to take away reason, so to 
stupify or derange the nervous system, as to cast a mist over the 
faculties, and involve the soul in gloom and fear ;—or God may, 
for wise and holy purposes, withdraw the light of his countenance 
at the last, and lead his child through a vale of thick darkness to 
the openings of celestial day. If we are true Christians, we may 
know assuredly that God will not utterly leave us or forsake us ; 
but we cannot know under what circumstances he may see best to 
take us out of the world ; nor can we know certainly, that he will 
not find it necessary to try us, even in our last moments, with dis- 
tressing doubts, and fears, and darkness. 
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And as the Christian does not always Jeave the world in 
triumph ; so neither does the sinner always depart in horror. 
There are various ways in which we may account for the 
composure of a stupid and harden« d sinner, in the hour of death. 

; : 


He may have pursuaded himself that there is nothing beyond the 
present life—that death is an everlasting sleep ; and under this 


impression, he may Jeave the world with as little thought or sensi- 

bility almost as a brute. Or, with much effort and many misgiv- 

ings, he may have succeeded in an 1¢ himself that all of ev- 
witecsle atl 


ery character will be happy im: : leath ; and with 
this impression settled on his mind, he may be willing to die. Or 


he may never have been enlightened to see the d sperate wicked- 
ness of his own heart. He be er s others are very wicked, and 
have much reason to be afraid ; but Ae is so nearly perfect, and 
God is so merciful, that he is confident he has nothing to fear. 
And with this impressic ion on his mind, he does not fear even to die. 
He fears not to go into the pr of that God, of whose charac- 
ter and law he is almost as ignorant as he was the moment when 
he was born.—Or if the sinner has been awakened and convinced, 
he may have rested on a false hope. He may have mistaken his 
religious exercises and character, | while he presumes that he 
is geht of God, he may be a sonof perdition. Sul, as the de- 
lusion is dear to him, and he is unwilling to abandon it, he may be 
suffered to retain it evento the last. He may meet death in the 
vain confidence that he is going to heaven, and scarcely dream to 


the contrary, till he awakes in eterni 


If persons will blind and deceii ; all these classes 


of sinnérs do,) through the whole period of their probation, God is 
under no obligations to send his Spirit, and awaken them, ona 

ed of sickness, and near the <! of life. ‘To be sure, he often 
bed of sick t ; 


does awaken them under these circumstances, and fills their souls 
with light and terror— perhaps he gen: te do es oi; oe he does 
it not always ; and it is far, very far, from b sure evidence 
that a person has died a sincere Christan, that rhe has died with 
seeming composure. 

But although, as we have seen, the Christian does not always 
die joyful, nor the sinner always miserable ; still, it ought in fair- 
ness to be said, that this is, for the most part—far more frequently 
we believe dion otherwise—this is the manner, in which these two 
classes of persons leave the world. The sincere, devoted Chris- 
tian, unless deprived of his reason, or cut off by some sudden 
stroke of Providence, usually meets death without dismay. His 
hopes usually strengthen, and his prospects brighten, and his spir- 
itual consolations increase, the nearer he approaches the bounda- 
ries of time. And, on the other hand, although the stupid sinner, 
or the self-confident hypocrite, may sometimes outbrave the ter- 
rors of death, still, it is believed this is not commonly the case. 
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Voltaire trembled and recanted before he left the world. Thomas 
Paine trembled and was horribly afraid, when he came to die. And 
those who have bolstered themselves up in error and delusion— 
who have deceived themselves, and endeavored to deceive others, 
have usually done the same, at the last. In that honest hour, when 
the world fades, and illusions vanish, and a dread eternity pre- 
sents itself in near and certain prospect ; they have usually awak- 
ed to the horrors of their condition, and entreated that mercy which 
before they despised. ; 

It should be said, also, in comparing the feelings of these two 
classes of persons in the near views of death, that when the minds 
of sinners are not disturbed, nor their hopes shaken ; their compos- 
ure, for the most part, is merely negative—the mere absence of 


terror and distress—the mere ability to lie down and die, without 
knowing or caring what is to become of them. Such was the 
death of Hume, who continued at his cards almost to the last, and 


spoke of dying with a degree of levity, which is even more shock- 
ing than the cry of distress.—But such is not the support and 
comfort of the Christian. He ha ymething more than a mere 
negative composure—something better than a mere freedom from 
concern and terror. His joys are positive, they are rational ; they 
are the result of his faith, and of his animating prospects. ‘ He 
knows in whom he has believed, and is sure, that he is able to keep 
that which he has committed to him against that day.?- He knows 
that death cannot injure him—that it will be but a momentary pang, 
through which he is passing cn to glory. And instead of shrink- 
ing from it, he rather welcomes it—he triumphs over it. 

Just call to mind, reader, the dying scene of the lamented Pay- 


son, and tell me, if Avs supports were merely negative—the mere 
absence of terror and distress. ‘ I can find no words,” says he, 


“ to express my ha PUNESS. I seem to be swimming in a river of 
pleasure which is carrying me onward to the great fountain. God 
is literally my all in all. If he is | t with me, no event can in 
the least diminish my happiness ; and were all the world at my 


feet, trying to administer to my comfort, they could not add one 
drop to the cup.” On another occasion, he says, “ The celes- 
tial city is now full in my view. Its glories beam upon me—its 
breezes fan me—its odors are wafted to me—its sounds strike up- 
on my ears—and its spirit is breathed into my heart. Nothing 
separates me from it but the river of death, and this appears but 
an insignificant rill, that may be crossed at a single step, whenever 
God shall give permission.” Was this mere negative support, the 
mere absence of distress, the mere unconcern of the stupid sinner, 
who lies down and dies, not knowing or caring what is to become 
of him? Was it not rather the joy of faith, of hope, of Christian 
assurance ? the exultation of a soul, just launching away from these 
mortal shores, upon the broad ocean of eternity, with a shout of 
triumph ? 
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But there is another point, in which we may compare the dy- 
ing experience of the sinnér,. with that of the real Christian, to 
which I solicit particular attention. It is frequently the case with 
sinners, especially with those who have been the abettors of loose 
religious principles, that they abandon their principles in the near 
views of death, and seek support on a surer foundation. But it is 
never the case with the real Christian who believes and loves the 
truth as it is in Jesus, and has walked conformably to his profes- 
sion, that he abandons his principles in rw near prospect of death, 
and flees for support and comfort to other and looser views of the 
gospel. Here, then, is a ground of comparison, on which the 
friends of religion may safely take their stand ;—a comparison, 
the result of which must alway s be glorious to the truth. Nothing, 
it is well known, is more common, than to see the careless sinner 
alarmed at the last. As he approaches the utmost limit of time, 
and looks over into the vast unknown, he involuntarily shrinks 
back. He is afraid. He dares not trust to his own principles. 
He suspects more and more the goodness of his hope, till he is 
compelled at length to abandon it, and seek a better support against 
the,day of trial. Nothing is more common, than for persons, who 
please themselves with the idea that they are natively good, and 
need no change of heart in order to go to heaven ; or who believe 
that God is merciful, and will not be strict to mark miquity, and 
therefore they have nothing to fear; or who presume that, on 
some ground or other, all of every character will be happy imme- 
diately after death ; and who, in the belief of these, or similar 
principles, and in the season of health and pops rity, sail along on 
the stream of worldly pursuits and pleasures, without compunction, 
and without restraint, flattering themselves that all will be well ;— 
nothing, I say, is more common than for such persons to tremble 
at thelast. In that honest hour which tries men’s souls, their con- 
fidence, or as I should rather term it, their presumption, forsakes 
them. Their eyes are opened. The character of God and his 
holy law, their own characters and prospects, can be concealed 
from them no longer. They see what they are, and where they 
are, and what they have done, and what is to be the end of them; 
and they tremble, and are greatly afraid. ‘They reject with ab- 
horrence the principles on which they have hitherto leaned ; spurn 
from them the counsellors who have encouraged them in these 
principles ; and beg for that mercy which they now feel that they 
need, but which they had previously despised.—Instances like 
those here referred to have fallen, penny under the observa- 
tion of most of my readers. They have fallen, repeatedly, under 
my own observation. And were you to consult aged and experi- 
enced evangelical ministers generally, they could acquaint you 
with instances of a similar kind which might surprise you. They 
could tell you of being called often, and perhaps at the dead hour 
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of night, to visit, to counsel, and to pray with those, who never 
visited them in health ; who had affected to despise them ; who 
had rejected the gospel which they preached, and treated it with 
slight and scorn. 

Here, then, are numerous, well-authenticated facts on one side 
of the comparison ;—are there any, of a like description, to com- 
pare with them onthe other side ? Was the instance ever known, 
of aperson, who embraced, what are commonly called evangeli- 
cal principles ; who made an open profession of them; and who 
continued, while in health and prosperity, to adorn his profession, 
—of such an one, in the hour of sickness and in the near views of 
death, abandoning the precious doctrines of the gospel, refusing 
the society of his Christian friends, calling around him comforters 
of another description, and fleeing to another gospel for hope and 
salvation ? Was such an instance ever known! 1 hazard nothing 
in asserting, in this public manner, that there never was such an 
instance. No, there never was such an instance. There have 
been instances—alas too frequent—of persons, who in health and 
prosperity have exchanged the true doctrines of the gospel for lax- 
er and more accommodating theories ; but these do not come 
within the present inquiry. Did you ever know the instance, al- 
low me to repeat the question in the same ‘vords, of a person, wha 
embraced what are commonly called evangelical principles, made 
an open profession of them, and continued while in health to adorn 
his profession,—of such an one, in the hour of sickness, and in the 
near views of death, abandoning the precious doctrines of the gos- 
pel, refusing the society of his Christian friends, calling around 
him comforters of another desc ription, and fleeing to another gos- 
pel for hope and salvation? And you will allow me to repeat the 
confidence which | feel, that such an instance never occurred, since 
the foundation of the world.—Here, then, we have a point of com- 
parison in regard to death-bed scenes, on which we may safely 
rest—a comparison in which the superiority of the gospel to all 
the theories and inventions of men is gloriously evinced. Other 
systems often fail men at the last—fail them in their greatest ex- 
tremity ; but the gospel, embraced, professed, and adorned never 
fails. So far from this, it becomes more precious in adversity. 
Itis the rock and refuge, the joy and consolation of the soul, when 
all earthly pleasures vanish ; ; when all other helpers and comfort- 
ers fail. 

The remarks which have been made may help to direct the sin- 
cere inquirer in the searchof religious truth.—lIn these days of al- 
teration and discussion, persons are sometimes puzzled to know 
what is truth. Amidst the claims of conflicting opinions, and op- 
posing sects, their minds become unsettled, and they hardly know 
what to believe, or what to do. 
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To persons in this state, I would say, in the first place, Forget 
not that the inquiry, with which your minds are agitated, is one of 
the utmost importance. It is one in which you are immediately 
and eternally interested. It respects, not merely your present 
happiness, but your happiness in death, and your condition forev- 

er.—You will remember also, in the second place, that this impor- 
at inquiry is one which may be satisfactorily solved. You are 
under no necessity of being fatally deceived. Hard indeed would 
be your lot, if this were the case. You profess to be searching 
for the truth, and the truth you may find, if you will search ina 
proper manner. You may find the truth, by a careful and prayer- 
ful examination of the Bible. But as persons sometimes think 
thev can explain away the Bible, you may find the truth by a wise 
and diligent observation of facts. If you ‘will accustom yourselves 
to visit the dying beds of your fellowmen, and observe their views 
and feelings in their nearest approaches to the eternal world, you 
will be likely to gather the truth from them. You will see one 
class of principles, and one description of character, almost always 
going out, at the last, in darkness. You will find those who have 
embraced these principles, as a general thing, afraid to die 
greatly distressed and alarmed—and not unfrequently renouncing 
all their former hopes, acknowledging themselves lost creatures, 
casting themselves, for the first time, at the feet of Christ, and 
imploring the mercy of their Saviour. And where the final issue 
of these principles is not thus “eet tae there is composure 
in death ; you will find it litle more than a mere negative com- 
posure—a mere freedom from terror and distress, without a pre- 
tence of feeling much that is positively animating and aber 
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The issue of another sytem of religion, another class of princi- 

Bony eg MY 
ples, you will find to be very different. With few eacepitine and 
these owing chiefly to bodily derangement, these principles afford, 


not only composure, but consolation and triumph in a dying hour. 
Those who truly embrace them never distrust them, never re- 
nounce them. ‘They cling to them ye increasing confidence to 
the last, and find in them all that light and comfort which they 
need. Sustained by the principles ie ‘y have embraced, you may 
hear these persons singing on the bed of death, “ We are now 
ready to be offered” ;—** We know in whom we have believed”; 

—‘ We desire to depart and be with Christ” ;—** O death, where 
is thy sting ! O grave, where is thy victory !” 

These ‘(with circumstantial modifications) are the facts which 
would present themselves to you, were you to visit extensively and 
promiscuously the dying be ds of your fellow men. And in view 
of facts such as these, can you doubt, for a moment, what system 
of religion is to be preferred—wh: it principles constitute the truth 
as itis in Jesus? Or can you hesitate, for a moment, to embrace 
that religion which has sustained others, and which, you may ex- 
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pect, will sustain and comfort you, in the dying hour? Of what- 
ever else you doubt, you know assuredly, that you are going for- 
ward—constantly, rapidly going forward oad your closing scene. 
And you know it will be a trying, decisive scene. It is emphati- 
cally the hour which tries men’s souls. You feel painfully, at 
times, that you are unprepared tod meet it, and a voice from heav- 
en is sounding in your ears, ‘ Prepare to meet thy God.’ How, 
then, will you prepare * What preparation will you make? Will 
you embrace a system of religion, because it is fashionable ; be- 
cause it seems agreeable to you now ; because it imposes but few 
restraints ; because it permits you to follow the sinful pleasures 
and amusements of life, while it promises hap piness hereafter ;— 


will you embrace such a religion, as your preparation for death, 
without once considering whether it has sustained and comforted 
others in the day of trial, or whether it will be able to sustain and 


comfort you? Or will you not rather pre pare for death, by em- 
bracing the humbling, purifying religion of the Saviour ? that re- 
ligion which requires you to deny self, take up your cross, come 
out from the world, to have your conversation in heaven, to con- 
tinue faithful unto death—and which promises, on these conditions, 
an unfading, eternal crown of life? Will you not rather choose 
and embrace this ? 

If you choose to embrace and possess this religion, you must first 
of all become acquainted with y l Learn the melancholy 
lesson of your own sinfulness, guilt, danger, aud ruin, and the ab- 
solute need in which you stand of a Deliverer from heaven. And 
with this impression imprinted on the heart, look up to the provid- 
ed Saviour. See him, presenting himself before vou, almighty, all- 
sufficient, altogether suited to your circumstances and wants ; and 
seeing Mine 3 in this light, cast yourselves, at once, upon his deliver- 
ing power and mercy. Embrace him, with all the affection and 
confidence of your souls. Rejoice in him, as your portion and 
Redeemer, the chiefest among ten thousands, and one altogether 
lovely. And having embrac ed the Divine Savior in this way, en- 
deavor to follow him. Endeavor to be like him. Imbibe his Spir- 
it; copy his example ; believe his word ; live his religion,—and thus 
will this pure and holy religion, with all its supports and consola- 
tions, be yours ;—yours in time—yours in death—yours in the 
judgement—yours forever. You will have made choice of that 
good part which never can be taken from you. 
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REVIEWS. 


I. Tae History or tHE Orv Soutrn Crvurcn iw Boston, 
tn four Sermons, delivered May 9th and 16th, 1830, being the 
First and Second Sabbaths after the completion of a Century 
from the first Occupancy of the present Meeting-house. By 
Bensgamin B. Wisner, Pastor of the Church. Boston, Crock- 
er & Brewster, 1530. Svo. pp. 122. 


II. A Trisute Tro THe Memory or THE Pieris, and a Vin- 
dication of the Congregational Churches of New-England. 
By Jort Hawes, Pastor of the First Church in Hartford. 
Hartford : Cooke & Co. and Packard & Butler, 1830. 12mo. 
pp. 226. 


Some persons are unreasonably attached to every thing which 
is old, and will hardly endure that any one should doubt the ex- 
cellence of that which bears the stamp of antiquity. A greater 
number, on the contrary, are extravagantly fond of what is new, 
and are ready to believe that every opinion and practice of the 

resent age must be more correct than any which have preceded 
it. Both classes suffer loss by their exclusive partialities. The 
friends of antiquity withhold themselves from many advantages 
which the present generation enjoy, in the way of improvement up- 
on the experience and acquirements of former ages ; while the 
hasty advocates of innovation often mistake the shadow of im- 
provement for the substance, and exchange old gold for new tinsel. 
A judicious and discriminating regard to the sentiments and prac- 
tices, the precepts and examples, of their venerated ancestors, is 
highly honorable in any people. ‘The conduct of the Rechabites, 
who dwelt as strangers in their native land, obeying the commands 
and imitating the example of Jonadab their forefather, was honor- 
ably contrasted with that of the Jews among whom they resided, 
who had departed from the paths of truth and duty marked out for 
them by their pious progenitors, and by the more sacred and sol- 
emn commands and counsels of their fathers’ God : and the divine 
commendation bestowed upon the descendants of Jonadab, and the 
sentence pronounced on their more highly privileged but less con- 
sistent neighbors, are recorded together, for the warning and en- 
couragement of all who have received from a pious ancestry that 
richest of all inheritances, true religion. 

Such is our case. The lines have fallen to us in pleasant pla- 
ces : we have a goodly heritage. We dwell in a land, favored be- 
yond any other section of the globe, by the light and privileges of 
the gospel ; and we have risen up to inhabit it as the successors 
of men, whose attachment to the holy principles and institutions of 
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Christianity is celebrated throughout the world. We profess to 
venerate their character ; we pay public honors to their memory ; 
and many of us, at least, feel ourselves elevated by the title “‘ Sons 
of the Pilgrims.” But let us beware lest, while we glory in that 
title, we disgrace and forfeit it :—lest, while we exult in the pos- 
session of our invaluable privileges, we forget the grand purpose 
for which they were transmitted to us, and the means by which 
alone they can be preserved. 

The day draws near which claims our annual tribute of respect 
and veneration to the memory of the New-England Fathers. 
And how shall our obligations of filial piety be most becomingly 
fulfilled ? Not, surely, by feasting and dancing, (as the manner 
of some is,) around the hallowed graves of the Pilgrims ;—nor by 
gathering about us, for the gratification of an antiquarian curiosity, 
the time-worn relics of their humble greatness, and thus soothing 
our minds to inglorious slumbers in the once storm-rocked cradle 
of our religious liberties ;—but by a serious review of those prin- 
ciples and practices, by which our pious ancentory were distinguish- 
ed, and to which we should cherish an attachment proportioned to 
the value of those blessings and privileges which they have bequeath- 
edtous. Nor need we profit less by such a review, because we 
live in an age of higher intellectual improvement, or because the 
concentrated rays of physical and moral science, in this day of 
boasted illumination, may enable us to detect a few dim spots, on 
the fair escutcheon of their fame. Be it that they “ saw not all 
things ;”—that time-hallowed superstition had rivetted upon them, 
in the house of their early bondage, some chains, which even the 
strength of their intellect could not, by a single effort, burst asunder, 
or the ardor of their piety suddenly dissolve. Still, when we con- 
template the nature and magnitude of the holy enterprise in which 
they were engaged ; and the sacrifices to be made, the hardships 
to be endured, the perils to be encountered, and the more than Al- 
pine obstacles to be removed or surmounted in its prosecution ; 
we shall acknowledge that itsconception was sublime,—its accom- 
plishment triumphant. The sun of their glory shall not the less 
enlighten us, because “ philosopliy’s eagle eye” has betrayed the 
maculation of its “ burning disk.” It shall shine, we trust, with 
increasing splendor, as their principles are more clearly understood 
and more faithfully maintained by their descendants; and shall 
spread its quickening beams around in wider and warmer radiance, 
till the shades of moral darkness shall flee before it, and the man- 
acles of enthralled and oppressed humanity shall melt beneath it, 
even in the remotest regions of the earth. Yes, there is reason 
to hope that the example of rational liberty and enlightened piety, 
which the character and the institutions of our fathers have present- 
ed to the world, will in due time be universally imitated ; and that 
the noble vine, which God’s right hand hath planted on these once 
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desolate and dreary shores, shall bless all nations with its shadow 
and its fruit. But for this it will require laborious and careful cul- 
ture ; for alas ! its growth and its fruitfulness have been sadly dis- 
proportioned. Some of its spreading branches have been compar- 
atively unproductive, and some have “ brought forth wild grapes. 

To those of our readers, therefore, who have not yet taken up 
the works, whose titles are placed at the head of this article, we 
cordially recommend an early and attentive perusal of them. Such 
a perusal cannot prove uninteresting or unprofitable to those who, 
in this day of general religious inquiry, are disposed to “ stand in 
the ways and see, and ask for the old paths, where is the good 
way,” that they may “ walk therein,” and “ find rest for their souls.” 
The Rev. Dr. Hawes has paid his worthy and acceptable “ trib- 
ute to the memory of the Pilgrims,” in six Lectures, delivered on 
Sabbath evenings in March and April last, to the citizens of Hart- 
ford, Ct. In the Ist, he has strikingly exhibited the Constitution 
and Order of the Primitive Churches, in the first two centuries af- 
ter Christ. In the 2d, he has traced the origin, exhibited the prin- 
ciples, and illustrated the influence of the Congregational Churches 
of New England. ‘The 3d consists of Deductions from the fore- 
going lectures, in which he shows that there is a striking resem- 
blance between the Congregational Churches of New England, 
and the Churches which existed in the primitive ages of Christian- 
ity ;—that the principles and polity of the Congregational Church- 
es are happily adapted to all the various circumstances of men, and 
to the most advanced state of society and of the Church, such as, 
we have reason to hope, will exist during the millennium ;—that 
they are wisely adapted to the genius of our civil institutions ;— 
that they are well calculated to secure the purity of the Churches, 
both in doctrine and practice ; and that they are powerfully influ- 
ential in promoting vital godliness. The 4th lecture delineates 
and defends the character of the Pilgrims ; the 5th marks the 
causes and extent of declension in our churches ; while the 6th 
brings to view the means of recovery and defence. 

The leading topics of these lectures are strikingly illustrated in 
the History of the Old South Church by Dr. Wisner ;—a work 
which proves that he has been no idler in that extensive library of 
which his venerable predecessor, Prince, was the liberal and judi- 
cious founder. The numerous historical and biographical notes 
appended to the sermons are evidently the fruit of much patient 
and laborious research, and greatly enhance the interest which ev- 
ery serious reader must feel in the subject of them. The fourth 
and last discourse concludes with an affecting appeal to the con- 
sciences and hearts of the church and congregation who worship 
on that sacred and memorable spot, ‘‘ where the Gospel has been 
preached in its purity to five successive generations ; where the 
Holy Ghost has so often manifested his special and sanctifying pres- 
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ence ; where have been seen by Him who looketh into the heart, 
so many sighs of penitence, so many actings of faith, so many 
breathings of pure devotion ; where the Most High has had his 
rest for an hundred and sixty years, and hundreds and thousands 
of souls may have been fitted to stand and worship before his 
throne.” While reading it, we could not wonder that the preacher 
should exclaim—and the hearers with silent and deep solemnity 
unite in the sentiment— ‘ Oh, how dreadful is this place! It is 
none other than the house of God. It is the gate of heaven.’ 

We have not room for the copious extracts which we should 
like to make, both from these discourses and from those of Dr. 
Hawes; but for the sake of those who may not have access to 
them, shall briefly touch on a few of the topics of instruction which 
they present, which seem to us peculiarly seasonable and impor- 
tant. 

Among the many honorable traits in the character of the New 
England fathers, we would commend to special notice the diffu- 
siveness of their religious charity. ‘Theirs was a true missionary 
spirit. ‘They came hither, not merely to find a refuge for them- 
selves and their families from the temporal and spiritual disadvan- 
tages to which they were subjected in Europe ; but to make 
“the wilderness and the solitary place glad for them.”—They 
made all their mighty efforts and costly sacrifices under the influ- 
ence of “ an inward zeal and great hope of propagating the king- 
dom of Christ to the remote ends of the earth.” Accordingly they 
began, as soon as possible, to instruct the aborigines of their adop- 
ted country in tlie doctrines and duties of true religion. For this 
purpose, a school was established at Harvard College, and mission- 
aries were sent forth among them, whose truly Apostolic labors 
were crowned with a success answerable to their diligence and 
fidelity. ‘ In 1700, there were thirty Indian Churches in New- 
England, under the pastoral care of the same number of Indian 
preachers. In some villages, a large proportion of the families 
were families of prayer. In this noble work, Eliot, and Mayhew, 
and Bourne, and Cotton took the lead, and were followed by 
Treab, and Sargeant, and Edwards, and Brainerd. ‘Thousands of 
poor Indians, gathered into the fold of Christ by the instrumental- 
ity of those servants of God, have entered the world of light, and 
with them are rejoicing in the presence of their common Redeem- 
er and King. 

Nor were the native tribes, in the vicinity of the first settlers, 
prejudiced against the religion of the Gospel, by the cupidity, and 
treachery, and cruelty of those who professed it. Their lands 
were fairly purchased of them, and all treaties with them faithfully 
and honorably regarded. In this respect, alas ! howis the crown 
fallen from the heads of their descendants. Did the spirit of our 
venerable ancestors pervade, as it ought, our national councils, it 
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would not now be a question of legislative discussion, whether the 
natives in our Southern and Western States shall be removed from 
the lands which they occupy to other territories arbitrarily assigned 
them, without regard to their preference or free consent. We 
blush for our country that such a question has been permitted to 
claim even an hour’s deliberation among us. ‘The aborigines of 
this land are indeed “ minished and brought low.” They are 
comparatively ignorant, and poor, and weak. [But they are men; 
we have one Father ; one God hath created us ; and their rights 
are assacred asours. ‘Their claim to the land which they occu- 
py, is the strongest which can be conceived. God gave it to them. 
Man has recognized and renewed the gift. It is secured to them 
by the nation’s faith ;—treaty upon treaty,—signature under sig- 
nature,—seal after seal. Our deed of warranty is registered in 
Heaven :—the record of our solemn negotiations and promises is 
on high. How then dare we take it from them? No matter how 
much we desire it,—or how easy it would be to seize and possess 
it,—or how highly we may estimate what we offer as an equivalent 
for it. Still it is their prerogative to decide freely whether they 
will retain or relinquish it ; and if we violate that prerogative, we 
do it at our peril. Not that the poor Indians can do us very ex- 
tensive harm. No ;—We have men enough almost literally to ful- 
fil the proud threat of Ben-hadad, and carry away the soil of their 
territory by handfuls. We can bind them in bundles to be burned, 
and corsume them by hecatombs in the flames of their own de- 
fenceless villages :—we can drive them across the Rocky moun- 
tains :—we can bury them beneath the waves of the Pacific. But 
there is a God in heaven, who hears the cry of the oppressed, and 
who, sooner or later, will bring forth judgement unto truth. While 
the proud planter erects his splendid mansion on the heritage of 
the helpless Cherokee, or while beneath a loftier dome “ the 
throne of iniquity frameth mischief by a law,”—“ the stone shall 
ery out of the wall, and the beam out of the timber shall answer it; 
© Woe to him that buildeth a town with blood, and stablisheth a city 
by iniquity !_ Woe to him that increaseth that which is not his, and 
to him that ladeth himself with thick clay! Shall they not rise up 
suddenly that shall bite thee, and aw: ake. that shall vex thee, and 
those shalt be for booties unto them ? Because thou hast spoiled 
many nations, all the remnant of the people shall spoil thee ; be- 
cause of men’s blood, and for the violence of the land.’ But we 
hope in God, such guilt and such ruin will yet be averted from us. 
Surely this nation has felt and resisted oppression enough to know 
that power is not right ; and a Christian people should “practically 
acknowledge, that no accession of wealth or of territory can com- 
pensate the loss of His favor, “ in whose hand itis to make great, 
and to give strength unto all.” We rejoice that the merits of this 
great question are now fairly before the public ; and we earnestly 
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call upon every friend of his country and of humanity, to inquire 
concerning it with candor and diligence, to speak with sincerity and 
freedom, and to act with promptitude and decision. 

While adverting to the enlightened and enlarged philanthropy of 
our forefathers, it is cheering to see the Church and Society, whose 
history Dr. Wisner has given us, maintaining the same honorable 
character through successive ages. 


“The early records abound with votes like the following. The specimen I 
select is from the record of a meeting held a short time before it was finally de- 
termined to take down the first meeting-house, and erect this expensive building. 
* Voted, that twenty pounds be delivered to Deacon Henchman, for the purchas- 
ing of Bibles, to be distributed to the proper objects, as there shall be occasion ; 
that ten pounds be distributed in other books, at the discretion of the Trustees ; 
that twenty pounds be given to Mr. Josiah Cotton, to encourage his settlement 
at Providence ; that fifteen pounds be given to the Rev. Mr. Matthew Short of 
Easton, for his encouragement in the work of the ministry ; that fifteen pounds 
be given to the Rev. Mr. James Hale, of Ashford, for his encouragement in the 
work of the ministry ; that fifteen pounds be given to the Rev. Mr. Nathaniel 
Prentice, of Dunstable, for his encouragement in the work of the ministry, to be 
laid out in books as the Trustees shall judge proper upon discoursing with him, 
And about three months after, at a meeting at which several votes were passed 
in relation to funds to build the new meeting-house, I find the following, ‘ Vot- 
ed that fifteen pounds be given to Joseph Sec ombe, towards his support at the 
College.’ And so I might 1 read on to you, in relation to every year, almost down 
tothe revolution. These and similar donations were the avails of collections on 
each fast and thanksgiving day, to be devoted to ‘ pious uses, for the advance- 
ment of Christ’s kingdom, and other proper objects of charity.” 

On the above extracts, Dr. W. strikingly remarks, 

“« Stated and liberal contributions to promote, in different ways, the spread of 
religion, are not, you perceive, so modern a device as is sometimes supposed. 
Here was a Bible Society, a Tract Society, a Miss ionary Society, an Education 
Society, more than an hundred years ago, all combined in one Association ; and 
that Association was the Old South church and congregation. And in contem- 
plating this interesting fact, you are, doubtless, presented with one principai 
reason of the remarkable preservation and almost uninterrupted prosperity of 
this church. She has from the beginning felt it to be a blessed privilege to wa- 
ter others ; and God has, in faithfulness to his promise, poured out upon her the 
continual dew of his blessing.” 

Had all the churches planted by the pilgrims and their early 
descendants, and nourished by their alms and prayers, been equally 
faithful in this respect, the work of domestic missions, and of Bible 
and Tract distr sbatiia, would not have accumulated so mightily 
upon the hands of the present generation. Our country would, in 
a religious view, have presented a very different aspect. 

Yet let us not sit down in discouragement, but “ arise and 
build.” Let us “ redeem the time because the days are evil.” 
We hold all our possessions by a sacred tenure i—they are the un- 
alienable property of “ Christ and the Church,” and cannot, with- 
out a kind of sacrilege, be prostituted to the purpose of mere pri- 
vate interest, or temporal gratification and aggrandisement. ‘To 
preserve and promote religion at home and abroad, is our proper 
business. For this, God gave the country to our ancestors, and 
they have bequeathed it to us. With this land, we inherit the du- 
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ty and the privilege of serving the Redeemer with all our strength 
and with all our substance ; nor, if we have the spirit of our fath- 
ers,—the spirit of the Gospel,—shall we shrink from any labors or 
any sacrifices, which may be hopefully instrumental in renewing 
that general prevalence of evangelic al order and purity by which 
New England was once so gloriously distinguished. 

Here opens upon our view a wide field of Christian research and 
Christian exertion. American colonists of modern days have most 
sorrowlully and alarmingly departed from the good way of our pil- 
grim fathers, in regard to the institutions and duties of religion. 
While the tide of our population has overflowed the ancient land- 
marks and rolled onward to the west with unexampled and incon- 
ceivable rapidity, it has not borne upon its swelling bosom the spir- 
itual beauties and blessings of the father-land. 

Within the last eighty years, the relative proportion of ministers 
to the population has diminished more than one half, even within 
the bounds of New England ; and when we look to the southern 
and western divisions of the Union, the dis proportion is still more 
deplorable. Were the ministers of the Gospel equally distributed 
among the people of the United States, there would be but one to 
about 1900 souls! But there is no such equal distribution. While 
New England and the Atlantic States generally have far below an 
adequate supply, the wide regions of the West, alre ady peopled 
with about four millions of immortal beings, and ne arly doubling 
their number every ten years, are comparatively destitute of the 
means of grace. 

What shall we say to these things? Shall we survey this vast 
moral desert,—this continually widening and darkening region of 
the shadow of death within our own borders,—in silence and listless 
inactivity ? Do we not believe that righteousness exalteth a na- 
tion, and that sin is the reproach and the ruin of any peop le? On 
the presumption, then, that Vew England is secure in the enjoy- 
ment of her religion and liberties, and the countless and inestimable 
blessings which they confer, are we willing to give up the largest 
and the fairest section of our land,—a region already sustaining 
four millions of inhabitants, and destined, at no distant period, to 
sustain forty millions,—to the undisputed sovereignty of the Prince 
of Darkness? Christian philanthropy forbids it ! 

But we are not secure. Those populous and growing States 
are inseparable branches of our national confederacy ; and if we 
do not feel, as Christians, that they belong to us, they will ere 
long make us know that, as American citizens, and subjects of a 
general government, we belong to them. 'They will soon be the 
majority in the Union. They will appoint our rulers, and make 
our laws, and form our character, and direct our course, and con- 
trol our destiny, as a nation. For our own sake, therefore, if all 
nobler motives should be suppressed, we must labor, and spend, 
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and be spent, to bring them under the benign and powerful influ- 
ence of the Gospel ; since that influence alone will qualify them to 
enjoy and to preserve the privileges of a free and independent peo- 
ple. ‘The resources of the elder States, notwithstanding their de- 
generacy, are yet sufficient to enlighten and save the land ; but 
those resources must be put in requisition without delay, or the op- 
portunity for their successful application will pass away, and that 
forever. The western section of our Union totters on a fearful 
precipice. Atheism, Infidelity, and Papacy are uniting their 
strength, with all the corrupt propensities and turbulent passions of 
our fallen nature, to hasten its overthrow. If it falls, it 





~—— “falls like Lucifer, 
Never to hope again.” 








Nor will it fall alone :—it will hang like a mill-stone about the 
fair neck of New England, and she must go down with it to the 
unfathomable depths of national degradation and wretchedness. 

If we be charged with extravagance in our estimate of the influ- 
ence which religion or irreligion must exert upon the future desti- 
nies of our country, we can appeal to high authority for its correct- 
ness. Says Gen. Washington, ‘ Of all the dispositions and hab- 
its which lead to political prospe rity, religion and morality are in- 
dispensable supports. In vain would that man claim the tribute of 
patriotism, who should labor to subvert these great pillars of human 
happiness, these firmest props of the duties of men and citizens. 
The mere politician, equally with the pious man, ought to respect 
and cherish them. A volume could not trace all their connections 
with private and public felicity. And let us with caution indulge 
the supposition, that morality can be obtained without religion. 
Whatever may be conceded to the influence of refined education 
on minds of a peculiar structure, reason and experience both for- 
bid us to expect, that national morality can prevail, in exclusion 
of religious principle.” 'The sentiments of President Quincy on 
the same subject, as eloquently expressed in his late address to the 
citizens of Boston, were given on the closing page of our last num- 
ber. One sentence only we beg leave here to repeat :—a sentence 
worthy to be uttered daily, and to be inscribed, in indelible charac- 
ters, “ in the top of high places,—by the way in the places of the 
paths,—at the gates,—at the entry of the city,—at the coming in 
at the doors.” 

“ The great comprehensive truths, written in letters of living light 
on every page of our history,—the language addressed by every 
past age of New England to all future ages is this ;—Human hap- 
piness has no perfect security but freedom ;—freedom none but 
virtue ;—virtue none but know ledge ; : and neither freedom, nor 
virtue, nor knowledge has any vigor, or immortal hope, except in 
the principles of the Christian faith, and in the sanctions of the 
Christian religion.” 
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uch being the acknowledged importance of true religion to the 
Such being the acl ledged importance of true religion to tl 
welfare of the community, it becomes an interesting question, 
What form of ecclesiastical polity is best adapted to the genius of 
our civil institutions 2? ‘To this, Dr. Hawes answers—Congrega- 
tionalism ;—and maintains his position by very plain and conclusive 
reasoning. 


“ Such are the organization and order of our churches, that they tend, directly 
and powerfully, to strengthen and perpetuate our civil! institutions. Every 


Congregational Church is not only a school of divine knowledge and piety, but 
also of civil and religious liberty. There is cherished the spirit, and there are 


taught the principles, which lie at the foundation of a free government. It is 
impossible that persons, who are accustomed, in the church, to feel and act as 
freemen, should be the friends of arbitrary power. Equally impossible is it that 
such persons, I mean those who are actuated by the true spirit and principles of 
Congregationalism, should ever wish for a union between church and state. 
They know full well that the only tendency of such a union is to destroy both 
civil and religious liberty, and to produce, either an ecclesiastical or political 


despotism, both of which are equally to be dreaded. And though the remark 


may seem needless, in this place, I will just drop it in passing, that notwith- 


standing all the clamor that is raised by infidels and others against the Congre- 


gationalists and Presbyterians, as wishing to bring about a union between 


church and state, there is no denomination in the land that more sincerely depre- 


cates such a union ; and none would have to forfeit greater privileges, or make 
greater sacrifices, if it should finally be effected.” 

If then any be disposed to ask, ‘ Why was such a union per- 
mitted by the New England fathers’ >—we would refer them, for 
a lucid and satisfactory reply, to the second note appended to Dr. 
Wisner’s sermons. On considering the facts there stated, every 
candid mind must acknowledge, that it was the fault of the age, 
and not of their principles. Circumstanced as they were, the won- 
der is that they did so well in this respect ; and that the close alli- 
ance, which almost unavoidably subsisted between the civil rulers 
and religious teachers of the people, wrought no greater mischief. 
And while we regret and correct the errors incident to their novel 
and difficult experiment, let us beware lest we oppose or relinquish 
the principles which, though somewhat impertectly developed, 
were the grand source of all that is truly valuable in our present 
political and religious institutions. Our fathers regarded piety as 
the prime qualification for all places of public trust, and services of 
public importance. They did not consider religion as designed to 
regulate only the weaker or inferior classes of the community, and 
satisfy themselves with mere politicians for their rulers. ‘They 
carefully * looked out just men, fearing God and hating covetous- 
ness ;” and realized the truth of the scriptural aphorism, ‘* When 
the righteous are in authority the people rejoice.” ‘To preserve 
this ground of rejoicing, which they feared might be gradually re- 
moved by the influx of unprincipled settlers, they established a re- 
ligious test, making church membership a condition of the right of 
suffrage, and of eligibility to civil office.—Here, undoubtedly, they 
erred. Under such a constitution, ambition, or even the love of 
liberty, becomes a temptation to hypocrisy. The church ts cor- 
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rupted ; for many are brought, by sinister motives, into the fold 
of Christ, who know not the. voice of the Shephe rd, nor walk in 
the footsteps of the flock :—and the state is enfe eble d ; because 
numbers must be withholden from public service, by that very fear 
of duplicity which would best ensure fidelity and success in its per- 
formance. But, because our prede cessors erred on one extreme, 
is there no danger on the other? Can we find no medium? Has 
religion nothing to do with civil government ; and are we never to 
bring piety into the account, when estimating the comparative 
claims of those who are presented as candidates for public confi- 
dence? ‘Then conscientious Christians have virtually lost their 
right of suffrage. ‘They believe that the fear of God is the begin- 
ning of all true wisdom,—the firmest basis of elevated moral char- 
acter, and the surest pledge of fidelity and usefulness in any and 
every department of social life. Not that every good man is fit 
for a ruler,—or that piety will supply the place of intelligence and 
political information :—but that it imparts additional value to all 
other qualifications, and gives the finishing stroke to a_ political 
character otherwise complete. Other things being equal, there- 
fore, all who possess the spirit of the Pilgrims, must prefer those 
candidates for places of power and trust, who appear to be under 
the influence of true and vital religion ;—who “ do justly, love 
mercy, and walk humbly with God.” Far be it from us to disfran- 
chise any man, or lay him under any legal disabilities, for his the- 
ological name, or his sectarian peculiarities ;—for ty misbelief, or 
his unbelief ;—provided, only, and always, that he have at least 
natural religion enough to feel the obligation of an oath. But 
when we have conceded thus much, we ought not to be charged 
with bigotry or fanaticism, if we claim the right of using our influ- 
ence, as far as it goes, in favor of those ben rs, whose political in- 
tegrity is strengthened by religious principle 7—whose path of pub- 
lic duty is illumined by “ the di: \y-star from on high.” 

But here it may be said, ‘ Religion is easily covniiliba and 
if you regard it in any sense as a qualification for office, you hold 
out a lure to the unprincipled, by offering a pds. for hy pocri- 
cy. —And in reply we would beg leave to ask, whether patriotism 
cannot be counterfeited as well as religion; and whether it would 
not be best to dispense with that also as a qualification for office, 
lest we should multiply political | hypocrites ? In fact, if the argu- 
ment be allowed any weight, it goes to prove that all reference to 
personal character in candidates for public stations must be laid 
aside. ‘Thus it would prove far too much :—it therefore falls to 
the ground. 

And now we would turn to the friends of truth and piety, and 
ask, whether by neglecting to weigh the claims of candidates for 
political eminence in the balance of the sanctuary, they do not in 
fact offer a premium for irreligion 2? 'The world will love its own. 

VOL. IIIl.—NO. XII. Si 
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Sound faith and ardent piety form no passport to general favor, in 
this day of vaunted liberality. If, then, the friends of religion at- 
tempt to take neutral ground in relation to this subject, the other 
portion of society will not meet them there. The God of this 
world will relinquish no advantage which is given him ; but unless 
proper measures are taken to prevent it, there is reason to fear that 
decided piety will, ere long, not only cease to be a recommenda- 
tion to public favor, but will acquire all the force of a civil disabil- 
ity. Thus the temptations to practical infidelity, which already 
beset the path of the ardent and aspiring, will be strengthened and 
multiplied, and to them the Saviour’s pointed and alarming inter- 
rogatory will apply with all its original emphasis,—** How can ye 
believe, who receive honor one from another, and seek not the 
honor which cometh from God only ?” 

Let it be remembered, it is not the interest of a sect or a party 
for which we now plead, but the interest of the great community 
to which we belong. Good people of all sects have too long and 
too deeply slumbered over this momentous subject. ‘They have 
been too easily satisfied with the declaration, that, as our govern- 
ment claims no ecclesiastical jurisdiction, the church should exert 
no influence in its organization. ‘Our rulers’ it is said, ‘ do not 
meddle with religion in their official capacity :—let not religion, 
therefore, in any way be brought into the question of their election.’ 
This argument is plausible ; and the conclusion would be more 
correct if the premises were true. But the fact is lamentably oth- 
erwise. Our rulers, in the legislative, and executive, and judicial 
departments, do meddle with religion in most serious earnest ; 
and the church of Christ throughout the land has felt their unhal- 
lowed touch in every nerve. Witness the mail laws, by which the 
holy Sabbath, the day so dear to our fathers, is openly desecrated ; 
and the congressional discussions and decisions respecting it, in 
which, as by a new declaration of independence, our allegiance to 
the King Eternal, Inimortal and Invisible is virtually thrown off, 
and our obligation of obedience to his high and holy enactments 
reduced to a mere question of polit ical expediency ! Witness, 
too, the exertion of judicial authori ty to take from our churches 
their prescriptive e and chartered rights,—confiscate their property, 
and destroy their very wri we must stop. We are not 
indeed without apprehension that our readers will think we have 
already detained them too long from the more interesting pages 
which have given occasion for these remarks, and which it was our 
principal object to place before them. With one more extract, 
therefore, from Dr. Hawes, which summarily and distinctly ex- 
presses our views on the topic just noticed, we take our leave. 

“ Tn all attempts to build up the cause of Christ, se rupulously avoid a worldly, 
selfish policy. The religion of Christ frowns on such a policy, and de mands 


to be promoted only by plain, open, honest conduct, proceeding from motives 
that will bear to be inspected in the face of day. 
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“ Carefully guard also against connecting, in any manner, the interests of the 
church with the affairs of state, or the politics of the day. Let there be no polit- 
ical combinations for religious purposes, nor religious combinations for political 
purposes. Experience proves that the tendency of all such combinations is to 
corrupt religion and destroy the energies of the church. My kingdom, says our 
Lord, is not of this world ;—Not of this world in its spirit ; not of this world in 
its aims ; not of this world in the means of advancing its prospe rity,and extend- 
ing its influence onearth. Every day, lam more and more convinced, that the 
great point to be aimed at inthis country is to withdraw the church, as far as 
possible, from the collisions of politics, and the strife of party spirit. In these 
angry times, religion has nothing to hope from civil government ; I wish I could 
add, it has nothing to fear from it. The only true and safe policy is to let the 
church stand on its ownimmutable foundation—the truth and promise of God; 
and to adopt only such means in building it up as are sanctioned in his word.” 

‘¢ Not that Christians are to take no part in the political concerns of their coun- 
try. They are freemen ; they possess the rights and lie under the responsibili- 
ties of freemen, and can by no means be excused from bearing a part in sustain- 
ing the interests and promoting the welfare of the community of which they are 
members. Especially does the right of suffrage impose on them a very sacred 
duty ; and in the exercise of that right, they are solemnly bound to commit 
themselves to the dictation of no party, but with an enlightened conscience, and 
in the fear of God, always to withhold their support from bad men of every name, 
and to give their votes in favor of such as are best qualified for the duties of 
office, to whatever denomination or party they belong. I will just add in this 
connection, that so totally depraved are the politics of the day, that I see not 
how a Christian can enter fully into the spirit of them, or commit himself to any 
party, to go all lengths with them, without doing violence to his conscience, and 
greatly injuring his christian character and influence. Certain [ am, that if the 
churches of our country are to prosper, or if the members in cormmunion with 
them are to grow in faith, and love, and usefulness, they must be preserved 
from the mania of party zeal, and stand aloof from the conflicts of ambition,and 
the din of political controversy. Their sphere of influence is more retired and 
silent. Itis in the sanctuary, in the family, in the every-day intercourse of life, 
in diffusing around them the spirit of holiness, and exemplifying in conduct the 
pure and blessed principles of the gospel.” 


A Repty To a Letrer in THE CurisTIAN ExaMINnEeR, ADDRESS- 
ED To THE Rev. Parsons Cooxe, Boston : Peirce & Will- 
iams, 1829. pp. 38. Also, the more Recent Publications of 
Mr. Cooke, in the Boston Daily Advertiser, and Boston Cou- 
rier. 


(Continued from p. 35.) 


In our number for January, we commenced a Review of the 
publications of Mr. Cooke, in reply to the Christian Examiner, and 
to certain articles in the Daily Advertiser. It was not our inten- 
tion, at that time, to defer concluding our remarks for so long a 
period, but circumstances beyond our control have rendered the 
delay unavoidable. 

The publications of Mr. Cooke commenced with a Sermon, ad- 
dressed to his people cn the day of the annual Fast, April 3, 1828, 
designed to exhibit the political influence of Unitarianism in Mas- 
sachusetts. ‘This was the original subject, which gave occasion 
to the Letter in the Christian Examiner, attributed to the late 
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Chief Justice Parker. But as the controversy proceeded, another 
subject incidentally came up, of deeper interest to many than the 
first, viz. “ the management of the pecuniary concerns of Har- 

vard University during the Presidency of Dr. Kirkland.” Facts 
were elicited in regard to this subject t, which imperiously call for 
an investigation. We have no wish to accuse or needlessly to in- 
jure any person. But this community have a right to know how 
the money they have lavished on Harvard Universitv has been ex- 
pended ; and before the subject is permitted to rest, they will 
know—at least more than they do at present. Why should they 
not?) Why should the friends of the late President and Treasurer 
be unwilling that all the facts in the case should come to light ? If 
these gentlemen managed with prudence and economy, and their 
accounts were left in a proper aie , an investigation is due to them. 
And let the facts be what they may, the truth is to be preferred to 
perpetual suspicion. Who would wish, either for himself or his 
friends, to live and die the object of such suspicion? The truth 
of the case is what this community wish, and am they feel that 
they have a right to demand. The subject ought to have been 
undertaken in the Board of Overseers, ns is ago. We hope our 
Honorable Senators and Cous ilod will come to the meeting of 
the Board the present winter, charged by their constituents not to 
let the subject pass without a full investigation. But we need not 
dwell lonéer on this topic here, as it was fully considered in our 
number for January, to which the reader is r ferred. 

We turn now to the original subject of discussion in the publica- 
tions of Mr. Cooke the poli ical influ ce oj Unitarianism in Mas- 
sachusetts.—It was decided, almost twenty years ago, in the leading 
Periodical of the then ‘ liberal party,’ that “ the best poli y for 
a layman wishing the votes of the px ople to ad lopt, in regard to his 
religious profession,” is, not to be a Calvinist—* that catliolic 
[liberal] Christians are more likely than sectarists to obtain such 
political situations as will give then inflr uence and power.”* And 
from that time to the present—] erhaps even previous to that time 
—this decision has been in a course of perpetual verification. 





“¢ It was remarked, several yearssince, in the public a pers, ‘* Any person, to 
attain to any of the honors of this State, must be a thorough F wt ralist and Uni- 
tarian. If they have the blotch of democracy or Calvinism about them, they 
must bid adieu to public honors, or to a issachusetts. ] he Catholics are not 
more exclusive in Spain, than are Mr. Otis and his associates in Boston.” In 
the political changes which have since occ urre 1, the exe or of democracy has 
ceased ; but the exc lusion of Orthodoxy still remains. It is as true now, as it 
ever was, that if persons, “ have the blotch of Calvinism about them, they must 
bid adieu to public honors or to Massachusetts.” The ‘Trinitarian denomina- 


tions inthe State together comprise more than three fourths of the people. 
And more than nine tenths of the political influence is in the hands of the Uni- 
tarians.” 


* General Repository, Vol. iv. p. 374. 
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Executive appointments (whether designedly or not the public 
must judge) have been so made, in a vast m: aye rity of cases, as to 
favor Unitarians. And this has occurred not only in the Eastern 
part of the State, where Unitarians are numerous, but in the mid- 
dle and Western parts, where it would seem they must literally be 
singled out, in order to be made the objects of favor. It is won- 
derful, also, to see how our popular elections are managed to bring 
about the same result. In towns, where a majority of the voters 
are anti-evangelical, to see a man of orthodox principles, however 
capable and honest, advanced to any considerable post of honor or 
profit, is arare event. It is not expected ; and if it were, it al- 
most never occurs. But even this is not so strange, as the course 
of things in towns of a different character. 


“ T could point you to towns where not one in twenty of the citizens belong 


to the liberal class, but which for many years in succession, have been repre- 
sented in the legislature by men of this class. Yes, while the legislature has 
for many years been pursuing measures of the most exclusive sectarianism, and 


the fact has been seen and felt by many, strange to tell, evangelical men of ev- 
ery name have tamely lent the influence of their vote to sustain the men and 
the measures of which they complain. 


A sinilar statement was made in the Legislature, during the last 
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winter, by representatives from different parts of the State. 


“ For my own part,” said Mr. Freeman of New Bedford, who styled himself 
a Nothingarian as to religious profession, “ I believe the Orthodox rather n g 
lectful ot secular things, so intent are they in attending to the things which be 
long not to this world. How else is it that ¢/ have so small a share of n- 
ors “and emoluments of office—that the Governor, the Council, the Judges, an 
so large a portion of th ‘Senators and Represei firesareagainst them I could 
pot out many gentlemen in this house who represent Ortho commun 
though oppost d to them in re ligious at ents 

“In the County of Berkshire,’ said Mr. Perkins, of Becket, “ where I sup- 
pose there is not one Society that the gentleman would call liberal, and where 
the great body of the people may be termed Orthodox, there is no exclusion on 
account of religious sentiment, as the history of their elections shows. In the 
town I have the honor to represent, nearly all are of the denomination u l 
so terrific to the gentleman ; perhaps | (their re¢ presentative) am in a sup 
nority.”’ 


From these testimonies it is evident that there have been no 
undue attempts among the Orthodox, in those parts of the state 
where they constitute an overwhelming majority, to elevate those 
of their sect to the possession of office. So far from this, they 
have been negligent, perhaps to a fault, in regard to the whole sub- 
ject, and suffered the honors within their gift to pass easily into oth- 
er liands. We would that there had been as little appearance of 
exclusion on the other side. Political exclusion, not de a tion 
of office, is that, let it be remembered, of which we complain. 
We know it is said often before the public, that the religious sen- 
timents of candidates for office should never come into the ques- 
tion of their election or appointme nt. But have they not come in- 
to the question ? Has it never been whispered by “ the liberals” 
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among us, when persons have been proposed for office, ‘ Are they 
with us in their theological views ? re they liberal ??—We have 
some astounding facts in our possession on this subject, which we 
hope never to be obliged to publish. We are unwilling the relig- 
jous community should be agitated on a subject of this nature. If 
partiality has been shown and wrong done, we prefer it should be 
rectified in some other way. 

There are reasons, we admit, why, in the present state of the 
world, decidedly religious men are not selected so commonly as 
others to be the objects of political preferment, without imputing 
sectarian designs to any person or party interested ; and we are dis- 
posed to give to these reasons their full weight and influence. We 
are willing to put the best construction on existing appearances in 
our power. 

In the first place, religious men have no strong dé sire for polit- 
ical preferment. They are engaged in other things, which they 
think of vastly greater importance ; in which they feel a deeper 
interest ; and from which they are not willing to be separated, to 
be plunged into the bustle and dissipation of political life. —Under 
the influence of feelings such as these, it may not have been a 
Jeading object in the studies of such men to qualify themselves for 
the management of political affairs. ‘Their reading, their reflec- 
tions, their associations, may have been chiefly of a different char- 
acter. ‘Their thoughts have been turned to nobler objects than 
those which pertain almost exclusively to the present world.—Be- 
sides, the decidedly religious man can never be popular, ex- 
cept with his religious friends, and these feel as little interest in 
seeing him promoted in political life, as he does in grasping for 
such promotion. How can a person of this character expect to 
be popular with men of loose principles and irregular habits ? His 
example will be a continual reproof to them. His strictness and 
faithfulness will offend them. ‘They will think him morose, exclu- 
sive, enthusiastical, bigoted, and when they have honors to bestow, 
will be sure that they do not light on him. ‘They will prefer the 
man of easy principles, of pliant conscience, who is less afraid to 
sin against God, and less ready to reprove and admonish those 
who dosin. Were an angel of light to become incarnate, and take 
up his residence in our Jand, with all his intelligence and integrity, 
it is not likely he would ever be promoted to civil honors. . He 
would not seek such honors for himself; those who best loved him 
would not seek them for him ; and the proud, the worldly, the 
loose thinkers and loose livers, comprising (we regret to say) no 
inconsiderable portion of our population, would resolve that he 
should receive no favor or support from them. 

In the present state of our political affairs, it is not easy for the 
religious part of this community to determine what they ought to 
do. ‘That the denominations, usually classed under the appellation 
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of Orthodox, might combine their forces, draw in the aid of their 
friends, and take possession of the political high places of Massa- 
chusetts, will not probably be questioned. But we are not willing, 
unless literally driven to it, to resort to measures such as these. We 
have no heart for them, and no ambition to be gratified in this 
way. We are doing—in our own estimation—a great work, and 
are unwilling to come down from it, to engage in a contest for po- 
litical power. We might even prefer that the present course of 
things should continue, and consent to bear the evils attending it, 
rather than call off our religious friends from their devotional meet- 
ings, their revival scenes, their charitable associations and efforts, 
and plunge them into the vortex of political strife. To those who 
love preferment and office, and have so managed as to get upon the 
saddle, we are perfectly ready to say, on our own behalf, and (so 
far as we know the sentiments of our brethren) on theirs also, 
‘ Treat us fairly, and you may ride in welcome. ‘Treat us impar- 
tially and honorably, and we will not trouble you.’ 

This form of expression will be unde rstood to imply (what is 
true) that we do not think we have been treated, in all respects, 
fairly, in years past.—We do not think it fair to have our ex- 
clusion from office, or our retirement from it, whichever it may be 
called, urged, for sectarian purposes, as an argument against us. 
Because we have not eagerly sought office for ourselves or our 
friends, we do not quite like to hear it insinuated that we are an 
inferior class of beings, and have no men among us capable of 
holding the high offices of the state. Nor do we choose to have 
our young men, our .educated men, decoyed from us, under the 
impression that if they are ever to make a figure in the world, they 
must, of course, become Unitarians. 

We do not think it right to be charged, as we are in the Letter 
to Mr. Cooke, attributed to the late Chief Justice Parker, with 
endeavoring to ‘ overthrow the institutions by which the state is 
upheld, in order to erect on their ruins a power, which by us may 
be deemed a blessing, though in all ages it has been found acurse.’”* 
When our chief political sin, if we are guilty of any, has been 
negligence, want of interest, owing to our being engrossed with 
other things, we think it abusive that those who enjoy power 
through our indifference to it should look down upon us, and light- 
ly charge us with palpable treason—charge us, without the slightest 
attempt at proof, with wishing to ‘ overthrow the institutions of the 
state, in order to erect on their ruins an odious Ecclesiastical 
power.’ 

We do not think it fair that acts of incorporation are denied us, 
or if not flatly denied, are with great difficulty and embarrassment 
obtained, on the simple ground, so far as we can see, of our religious 
opinions and character. Mr. Cooke has adverted to several of 
these cases. 


* Christian Examiner, Vol. v. p. 279. 
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“ Not long after the institution of the Theological Seminary at Andover, its 
growing popularity and importance made it necessary that the powers of the 


trusteesshould beenlarged. But it was not till after long and painful exertion, 
that their reasonable wishes in this respect could be granted. And when, at 
length, they were granted—when the trustees were empowered “ to receive 
and hold personal estate, the annual income of which should not exceed twenty 
thousand dollars ;” the grant must be accompanied with the provision, “ that no 


student shall be deprived of any privileges of said institution, or be subjected to 


the forfeiture of any aid, or be denied the usual testimonial on closing his 


studies, on the ground that his interpretations of the Scriptures differ from 
those which are contained in the articles of faith adopted by said institution.” 


“¢ Now, whatever the ruling aristocracy may think of grants such as this, I 


cannot but regard them in the light of oppressive bargains. ‘The legislature 
stoops to sell its paper, to buy chances for the spread of Unitarianism ; or, at 
least, it consents to barter its paper, to obtain the power of depressing Ortho- 
doxy. Iam happy to state, that one prominent member of the legislature, who 
was forward and active in this Andover | ness, has since repented, and hag 
declared to gentlemen connected with the institution, that he cannot reflect 


upon the part which he then took in opposing them, with the least pleasure.” 


1* 1 


Mr. Cooke refers, also, to the difficulty of obtaining an act of 
Mr. ¢ 1 
incorporation for Amherst College, and to the very singular con- 
ditions under which the charter was at length obtained. 


“ The legislature, in the first place, assumes, the right of striking such names 
as it pleases from the Board selected by the petitioners, and filling their places 
with others. Next, it must have the richt of fi ry the first five vacancies in 

we oard which occur. And tinally, it m t have the right of appointing the 
the Board whic! And tinall) { appointing tl 


successors of these five members, to the end of time. 

This right of filling vacancies was reserved, as events have pretty 
clearly shown, with the design of thrusting as many Unitarians as 
possible into the Board. 


Mr. Cooke also speaks, in few words, of the Blandford case. 
We shall take the liberty to bring this case more fully before our 
readers ; because, in the first place, a remembrance of it ought to 


be preserved ; and because it Is a pretty fair ex mplification of the 


evils under which the Orthodox of Massachusetts have been called 
to suffer. 

In the year 1824, the first religious society in Blandford peti- 
tioned the legislature to incorporate certain individuals, as trustees 
of their ministerial funds. In the bill which they prepared to be 


presented to the legislature, in order that it might become a law, 

they distinctly stated what kind of minister they wished the funds 

to be appropriated to support. The wishes of the society and of 
’ 


the donors of the fund, all of whom were then living, per ectly 
harmonized on this point. When the bill was under consideration 
by the Committee on Parishes, one or two members of that Com- 
mittee objected to reporting favorably, on account of the phraseol- 
ogy declaring the character and q 
be supported. For reasons whicl 
bill never came under the consid 

In the spring session of 1827, the Society renewed their petition 
for incorporation ; but the subject was deferred to the winter ses- 


ualifications of the ministers to 
1 it is not material to state, this 


’ 


ition of the legislature. 


( 





yf 
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sion of 1828. In the bill then presented, it was declared that the 
proceeds of the fund “ shall be paid towards the support of a learn- 
ed, pious, Trinitarian, Congregational minister, settled by the 
Society, with the concurrence of the first Congregational church in 
Blandford, according to the terms on which such fund has been 
given ; and to no other purpose whatever.” We understand that 
the person who prepared the bill, extracted the phraseology just 
quoted, mutatis mutandis, {rom the, Act incorporating the T rustees 
of the ministerial fund in the first parish in Boxford, passed in 1825. 
It was not anticipated that any objection could be made to a pre- 
cedent which the legislature itself had so recently established ; but 
no sooner was the bill presented (such is the progress of liberal 
principles) than opposition began to discover itself with reference 
to the clause which recognized the existence and the immemorial 
rights and usages of the church. ‘The gentleman to’ whom the 
business was entrusted by the socie ty, perceiving that the retention 
of that clause would probably defeat the whole object, consented 
to have it stricken out, leaving the bill to read as follows: The pro- 
ceeds of the fund * shall be paid toward the support of a learned, 
pious, ‘Trinitarian, Congregational minister, settled over the said 
society.” 

The opposers of the bill, having gained this victory, proceeded 
to make further encroachments. ‘The obnoxious epithet, ‘ Trini- 
tarian,” was the next object of attack. As this was the only re- 
maining word which made the bill in any degree distinctive and 
discrimin: iting, as to the sentiments of the ministers to be support- 
ed, it was thought very desirable that it should be retained.  Evi- 
dence was therefore presented to show, that all the donations to 
the fund were made with the express intention that they should be 
devoted to the support and maintenance of ministers of those re- 
ligious sentiments usually denaminated Calvinistic, evangelical, 
Orthodox. But when party feelings are to be gratified, the wishes 
of donors must go for nothing. The word * Trinitarian,” was there- 
fore expunged. And as though all this was not sufficient, a sec- 
tion was appended, ante: that “ the legislature shall have pow- 
er, to alter, amend, or repeal this act at pleasure.” 

One would have thought that “ /iberality” had now been suffi- 
ciently illustrated, and that the bill, in its present garbled, mutilated 
state, might have been suffered to pass into a law. In the Senate, 
it did pass to be engrossed. [But in the House, there were not a 
few who still suspected that Orthodox ingenuity had contrived to 
weave something into the bill, though they could not point it out, 
which might operate to favor the vener able doctrines of the New 
England churches. They concluded, therefore, that the safest way 
would be to crush it; and its friends, believing that if it should pass, 
as it then was, it would not be such a law as the Society in Bland- 
ford could conscientiously act under, united with its enemies in 
giving it an indefinite postponement. 
VOL. I1lI.—NO. XI. 5 
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Such is a history of this extraordinary affair. Fora verification 
of the facts stated, the reader is referred to the files of the House 
of Representatives. Nothing exactly similar had ever before been 
exhibited in the legislature of Massachusetts, though the same 
spirit has since discovered itself in repeated instances. ‘The grand 
objection to incorporating a society for the support of a ‘Trinitarian 
minister was, that it would go to perpetuate a particular system of 
doctrine.* And what if it would? Had not the good people in 
Blandford a right to choose their own religion? and aright to give 
their money to support the religion of their choice? and a right to 
legal security and protection in the appropriation of this money? 
In how many hundreds of instances have our legislature granted 
incorporations which went to perpetuate a particular system of 
doctrine? And are they not every year doing the same? How 
can they incorporate an Episcopal Society, or a Presbyterian So- 
ciety, or a Methodist Society, independent of the creeds of these 
several denominations? Or how can they incorporate a Society 
for the support of a Unitarian Minister (for the word Unitarian is 
now as distinctive as ‘Trinitarian) which shall not go to perpetuate 
the Unitarian doctrine ?- And the same may be said of a Baptist So- 
ciety, or a Universalist Society, or a Swedenborgian Society, or 
of almost any other religious society whatever. All these different 
denominations have their peculiarities of doctrine, of which the 
names by which they choose to be called are descriptive and dis- 
tinctive ; and‘an act of incorporation given to either of them must, 
in a fair understanding of the terms, go to perpetuate some partic- 
ular system. What then shall our legislature do? Shall they stop 
incorporating religious societies? Have they stopped? Or have 
they not, for some of the last years, repeatedly proclaimed, on the 
pages of their journals, their special hatred of the religion of their 
fathers, and their determination to put it down, by partial, arbitra- 
ry legal enactments? We are as sorry to be obliged to say these 
things, as any of our readers can be to hear them. But are they 
not the plain truth, and truth which it is important should be told, 
—that some of our “liberal” legislators may see how their acts ap- 
pear to others—how the world is likely to judge of them—and 
may return to that fair, impartial course of procedure, which 
alone can secure them respect and confidence? — 

The discussions, during the last winter session, on the applica- 
tion of the American Temperance Society for incorporation, are of 
too recent a date to require a particular description. Suffice it to 
say that this noble society, the story of whose labors and successes 
in the cause of virtue and humanity has cressed the Atlantic, and 
is told with admiration in the centre of Europe—a Society which 
any Christian legislature might be proud to receive under its pro- 


ad See Christian Register for March 22, 1828, in which will be found a brief report of 
the discussions in he Legislature, and a high recommendation of their proceedings. 
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tection, made application, almost a year ago, to the legislature of 
Massachnsetts for incorporation. ‘The act of incorporation passed 
the Senate ; but it was discovered’ by certain ultra liberals in the 
House, that most of the existing members of the society were Or- 
thodox—tiat its Constitution made the members elective—and, 

consequently, that in all probability it would continue to be an Or- 
thodox society. Noble, therefore, as was its object, and great as 
was the good which confessedly it had accomplished, it could not 
be tolerated fora moment. A violent opposition was excited against 
it; its supporters were accused of flagitious designs and corrupt prac- 
tices ; Unitarians and Universalists united their forces, and signal- 
ized themselves in their efforts to crush it; nor was the act of incor- 
poration suffered to pass without a provision, according to which the 
doors of the society were to be opened, so that all persons might 
become members, by paying a specified sum of money.—Now 
much as we reprobate the spirit by which this provision was an- 
nexed, still, if it renders the society more agreeable to any consid- 
erable part of our population, we are heartily glad that the 
existing members have accepted it. We are persuaded it can 
never injure them, and probably will make but little difference as 
to the character of those who constitute the Society. ‘The ene- 
mies of Orthodoxy, in general, are as strongly oppor od to total 
abstinence from spirituous liquors, as they are to the doctrine of 
“total depravity,”* and they cannot be expected to pay large 
sums of money for the advancement of a cause, to which they are 
so sincerely averse. 

Another evil of which we complain, and in regard to which, 
nothing shall stop our complaints but redress—or death, is the 
manner in which our churches are regarded and treated. Strange, 
that the original institution in the settlement of this country—that, 
to establish and promote which our fathers came here—the church- 
es of our Lord Jesus Christ—should be denied the powers, priv- 
ileges, and rights pertaining to all voluntary associations, and with- 
out which existence is not worth the name—the right to choose 
their own officers, to hold and control their own property, and to 
manage, independently, their own concerns! Strange, that 
churches which the pilgrims planted, BEFORE THERE WAS A PARISH 
IN THIS LAND, should now be represented as incapable of existence 
separate from a parish ! that they should be driven from their pla- 
ces of worship, and plundered of their property—should suffer not 
only exile, but confiscation of goods, and all this under cover of 
law! We never can be silent on a subject like this. There is 
palpable wrong, injustice, cruelty in it. This course of things 
might have been entered on unwittingly at first ; we wish to think 


* One of the opposers of the bill for incorporating the Society said, in debate i in the 
legislature, “ I have no faith in totalities : either total depravity, or total abstinence. 
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as charitably of its abettors as we can; but to persist in it now, af- 
ter ‘all the light which has been shed upon it—is little better than 


sacrilege. 
We shall mention but another wr ct of complaint, which is, 
that the Ancient University of this mmonwe alth, instituted for 


the benefit of the whole state, and endowed and supported by the 
state, has been monopolized by a single sect, and is held and con- 
trolled by them, to a great extent, for sectarian purposes. —Can 
any part of this statement be denied ? Was not Harvard Univer- 
sity instituted for the benefit of the whole state? Was it not orig- 
inally endowed, and has it not been in great measure supported by 
the state? Has it not (by what means we stop not here to show) 
fallen entirely, exclusively, into the hands of a single sect? If any 
doubt this, let them look over its catalogue of officers, recently pub- 
lished, and judge for themselves. Is it not held by this sect with 
iron grasp ; and controlled by them, to a great extent, for secta- 
rian purposes? If not, what means the Unitarian Theological 
School in close connexion with it, over which the President seems 
to regard himself as the presiding officer, and in which several of 
the University Professors are affording stated instruction? And 
what mean those Unitarian streams perpetually pouring forth from 
the University on every side, to desolate the city of our God ?— 
In the present divided state at oun Commonwealth, we do not ask 
that this institution should become exclusively Orthodox. We do 
not ask that there should be an entire change in its present oflicers 
of instruction. We do not ask or wish to turn out one sect, that 
we may put in another. But we wish to turn out sectarianism— 
the spirit of exclusion—and open the door for instructors of any re- 
ligious denomination who may be duly qualified. We wish the in- 
stitution to become, what it manife sstly ought to be, the College of 
the state—that it may grow and prosper—that the whole state may 
patronise it—and that the number of those who enjoy its advanta- 
ges may be greatly increased. We appeal to an intelligent public, 
if these wishes are not reasonable. And we c all upon the good 
people of the Commonwealth, without regard to sect or party, to 
unite with us in urging them, and in using all proper means to has- 
ten their accomplishment. 

We repeat in conclusion, what we have already said : We have 
no desire to see our religious friends, the evangelical Christians of 
this Commonwealth, interested and engaged in political strife, or 
deeply concerned on questions of a political nature. We wish not 
to be obliged to call upon them to combine their forces, go to the 
ballot-boxes, and seek a redress of evils there. We prefer to ex- 
haust all other probable methods of accomplishing the object, be- 
fore we recommend a resort to this. Political preferment is not 
what we seek, either for ourselves, or for those who harmonize 
with us in our religious views. ‘To be sure, we cannot see, any 
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more than Mr. Cooke, why there should not be a fair distribution 
of offices among the several denominations in the state. As “ the 
Trinitarian denominations together comprise three fourths of the 
people,” we cannot see, more than he, why “ nine tenths of the 
political influence should continue in the hands of Unitarians.” 
But let them treat us fairly and justly, and (as we said) we will not 
quarrel with them, or with any other sect, on this ground. The y 

are in power, and let them rule us imp: artially, in the fear of God, 

and protect us in our dearest rights, and they may keep their seats 
without interference or molestation from us. But as-we do not 
desire our rulers to treat us the better for our Orthodoxy, so we 
cannot consent to be treated the worse for it. The Societies of 
other denominations usually receive incorporation, when they ask 
it; and why should not ours? The churches of other denomina- 
tions are not yet made the subjects of legal plunder ; and why 

should ours be? We do not hear other denominations accused of 
treasonable designs against the State ; and we cannot submit, with- 
out a shadow of evidence, to bear the odium of such accusations 
ourselves. It will be worse than vain, in this enlightened Common- 
wealth, to think of promoting one set of religious opinions, or put- 
ting down another, by political favoritism, or legislative enactments, 
or judicial decisions ; for this is a people of many eyes, and such 
proceedings, if attempted, will certainly be discovered, and as cer- 
tainly reprobated. 

Our prayer for our civil rulers is, that they may be just and holy 
men, richly endued with that ‘ wisdom which is from above, which 
is pure, peaceable, gentle, easy to be entreated, full of mercy and 
good fruits, without partiality and without hypocrisy ;/—and for our 
Christian brethren, that they may have grace to bear, with becom- 
ing patience and moderation, whatever they may be called to suf- 
fer—committing their cause to Him who judge th righteously, and 
who will assuredly overrule all events (not e xcepting even the pur- 
poses of the wicked) for the interest and glory of his church, and 
the honor of his holy name. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


SENTIMENTS OF MINISTERS FORMERLY SETTLED IN AND AROUND 
BOSTON. 


No people had ever more reason to revere their ancestors than the native in- 
habitants of Boston and the vicinity ; and probably none ever exceeded them in 
professions of respect for those from whom were derived their existence and 
privileges. It is the more strange, therefore, that so many among this people 
have radically departed from the religion of their fathers, and are engaged in 
promoting a system of faith which those devoted men rejected, as erroneous and 
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unsafe. In tracing the progress of this revolution, we shall find it was accom- 
plished, in some of its stages, by slow and almost imperceptible degrees. Each 
succeeding generation, while professing to follow the footsteps of its predeces- 
sors, gradually receded from their path, until, with many, nearly the whole com- 
pass of error has been traced, and they have learned to scoff at those holy doc- 
trines, on which their fathers rested the hope of salvation. 

It is not pretended by the liberalists of this day, that they agree in sentiment 
with the Pilgrims, the first planters of New England, or with those who imme- 
diately succeeded them in the care of these churches; but it is confidently 
alledged by the Unitarian clergy, and their people are instructed to believe, 
that they accord, in general, with their more recent predecessors, and are duti- 
fully following in the steps of their faith. The names of Chauncy and Elliot, 
of Mayhew, Howard and Thatcher, and of many of their cotemporaries, are 
highly honored, as belonging to those who it is said were liberal, in the modern 
sense of the term, and cherished almost the identical faith of those who now 
minister to the same congregations. 

Now we do not say that all those, whose names have been mentioned, or to 
whom we shal hereafter refer, were fully Orthodox in their religious opinions. 
Some of them had swerved not a little from the holy doctrines of their fathers, 
and were preparing the way for the defection which has followed. But we do 
say, and we design to shew, that they were an entirely different class of men from 
many now onthe stage, who profess to be their admirers and followers. If they 
had departed from the principles of their fathers, modern Unitarians have de- 
parted still more widely and fearfully from their principles, so that they can 
properly claim no religious affinity with them. In shewing this, it will be ne- 
cessury to present quotations from the writings of distinguished men, formerly 
settled in the ministry in this vicinity. We begin with Dr. Chauncy, long 
Pastor of the first Church in Boston. 

Dr. Cuauncy.— When the faith men are.the subjects of is justi- 
fying, the true bottom of it is the testimony of God. ‘They have a 
view of God, as speaking in the sacred books, different from what 
they had before. They don’t now read the Scriptures merely as the 
writings of apostles, or prophets, but as the writings of God; and 
God as truly appears to them in these writings, as though he spake 
the things that are here wrote. And herein the persuasion of 
believers, that are in Christ, differs from that of others, who are 
not.” 

“The things contained in the Scripture were wrote by holy men 
as they were moved by the Holy Ghost. They were received from 
God and committed to writing, under his immediate, extraordinary 
influence and guidance.” : 

The first thing observable in the text is, the gift spoken of ; viz. 
the Holy Ghost. 

The Holy Ghost or Holy Spirit, as the word is elsewhere translat- 
ed ;—It is the name of the third of the sacred Three. He is other- 
wise styled, sometimes, by way of emphasis, the Spirit ; sometimes 
the Spirit of God, the Spirit of Christ, the Spirit of grace, the Spirit 
of truth, the Spirit of holiness ; sometimes he is spoken of as the 
Comforter, the Sanctifier, and the lixe. That glorious person is 
pointed out, under all these appellations, in whose name, as well as 
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in the name of the Father and the Son, we are baptized, and by this 
instituted rite take upon us the character of Christians. 

Only, let it be remembered, where the Holy Ghost is spoken of as 
a gift from God, we are not to understand hereby the person, but the 
influences of this blessed Spirit. Not that the Holy Ghost is nothing 
more than an emanation, operation or influence, from the Father. 
He is often represented in the Bible, as an agent, a person, as truly 
and properly so, as either the Father or the Son. But though he be 
a real, living, active, infinitely glorious person, yet, when he is spok- 
en of as a gift, we are to understand hereby his influence and oper- 
ations. 

“* Some, I am sensible, are for confining the gift of the Holy Ghost 
to the apostolic age; but there is no reason for this. Tis plain, 
from the current strain of the whole New Testament, that the gift 
of the Holy Ghost is as necessary for persons in all after ages, as it 
was in the first days of the Gospel. ’Tis therefore declared in lan- 
guage extending to all times as well as persons, ‘ Except a man be 
born of the Spirit, he cannot enter into the kingdom of God.’ ” 

“‘ Nor by the gift of the Spirit, in this sense, are we to understand 
barely the objective influence of revealed truths, or any improve- 
ments of nature that are merely moral ; but that immediate presence 
and influence of the Holy Ghost, whereby a real power is communi- 
cated to the purposes of religion. This is the true meaning of those 
numerous texts, wherein those who are real Christians are said to 
be born of the Spirit; to have the Spirit dwelling in their hearts 
by faith ; to be strengthened with all might in the inner man by the 
Spirit ; to be led by the Spirit ; to walk in the Spirit, and the like. 
By these phrases, is pointed out a sort of influence beyond what is 
merely natural or moral. ’Tis evidently their main scope to repre- 
sent the Holy Spirit as all in all in the business of pure and unde- 
filed religion ; the beginner, the carrier on, and the finisher of faith, 
yea, and of every thing else that is spiritually good, in the hearts of 
sincere Christians. Nor will any thing short of this come up to the 
just and full import of these expressions.” 

“It is abundantly evident, from the general run of the New Tes- 
tament writings, that our blessed Saviour Jesus Christ, while in our 
world, “in fashion as a man,” and “ form of a servant,” both did 
and suffered everything that was necessary in order to a worthiness, 
a righteousness, on account of which God might, in consistency with 
the honor of his perfections, and the authority of his law and gov- 
ernment, manifest his mercy towards sinners, even the chief of them, 
in saving them from wrath, and admitting them to the joys of his 
presence in the kingdom of heaven.” 

“This finished work of Christ is that, with a view to which, for 
the sake of which, in consideration of which, the sinner is justified 
and saved. This is the expedient, this the moral mean, the wisdom 
of God, excited by his infinite benevolence, has contrived for the 
righteous and holy display of his grace towards the sinful sons of men, 
in discharging them from the demands of his law and justice. And 
whoever are made partakers of this grace, the obedience of Christ, 
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and eminently that finishing act of it, his willingly submitting to die 
on thé cross, is the only meritorious ground of itsbestowment. *Tis 
not for the sake “‘ of anything the sinner has about him’ that he is 
acquitted from guilt, and accepted into favor. ‘This is done by grace, 
through the atoning blood of Jesus Christ.” 

“‘If{ know myself, I would always be ina disposition to love and 
thank Christ, for the great and gloriously benevolent work he finish- 
ed on the cross; and next to the grace of God, it is, without all 
doubt, the grand requisite to justification. Nor can we be justified 
without it. ’Tis an essential part in the merciful plan God has laid, 
to save sinners from the damnation of hell.” 

** Another operation, included in the gift of the Holy Ghost, is the 
change whereby men are made new creatures. We every where 
read, in the inspired writings, of a change, which it is necessary sin- 
ners should pass under, as ever they would hope, according to the 
tenor of the Gospel covenant, to be admitted into the coming king- 
dom of God. This change is spoken of under a variety of names. 
’Tis sometimes called conversion, sometimes regeneration, some- 
times it is compared to a resurrection, and sometimes to a new crea- 
tion. The same thing is intended in all these phrases ;. even that 
change which is made in men, when they become true Christians. 
Not that there is any change effected in them, physically speaking ; 
their natural powers and faculties are still the same: But in the re- 
ligious and moral sense, they are strangely altered. There is a 
change wrought both in their hearts and lives, in all their inward 
principles as well as outward behaviour in the world. They are, as 
it were, new moulded and fashioned. ‘They have other thoughts 
and sentiments, other springs of action, other views and aims ; they 
are so altered as to be quite other persons; they have another tem- 
per of mind, another taste and relish, another heart and soul, and 
they lead another kind of life, are pious towards God, righteous to- 
wards men, and sober in respect of themselves.” 

“This is the change we must pass under, in order to our being 
made meet for the inheritance of the saints in light. And it is toef- 
fect this change, that the Holy Ghost is given. Nor can it be effect- 
ed in any way but by his operations in us. It is not the produce of 
mere reason, nor of external revelation. It is not brought about by 
the bare influence of moral motives, whether they are fetched from 
the law or the Gospel : No, but it is an effect of the power of the 
Spirit, working effectually in them that believe.” 

‘The apostle’s reasoning, with respect to the unattainableness of 
justification upon the terms of law, ought to be considered as refer- 
ing, not only to mankind as they existed at the time when he wrote, 
but in all after ages of the world. He most certainly wrote with a 
view to after ages as well as that in which he lived ; designing to af- 
firm and prove, that no son of man, in any age, till the end of time, 
could be justified upon law-terms : because, in the eye of law, they 
could not but be found guilty before God. And the plain truth is, 
his reasoning, upon this head, is as applicable to mankind universal- 
ly in these days, as to mankind at the time when he wrote his epis- 
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tle. For it is as true now as it was then, and has all along been so, 
that they have universally sinned. Not that mankind, in all ages, 
have been sinners just in the same degree as in the apostle’s days : 
But they now are, and always have been, and always will be, sin- 
ners in such a sense, as that it is impossible they should be justified 
by the rule of strict law.” 

** IT may properly take occasion here to urge upon our young 
people a care to conform their external practice to the divine 
law. ‘This, it is true, will not suffice to constitute you good men, 
in the estimation either of the law or gospel. If you go no further, 
you wili still lack that which is absolutely needful. A mere exter- 
nal conformity to the law, will not argue that men are possessed of 
the ‘* real power of godliness.”” There must be a ‘heart purified 
by faith,” as well as the outward appearance of virtue in the life. 
But this, notwithstanding, a freedom from sin, especially in instan- 
ces that are gross and heinous, is infinitely better than an allowed 
indulgence in vice and wickedness.” 

‘** The mission of his own Son from heaven into the world, to be- 
come incarnate, that he might, by being obedient to death, make 
atonement for the sins of men...... is the grand means by which 
this stupendous benevolence of the Deity, in the business of salva- 
tion, is carried into effect.” ‘So far was the blood of Christ from 
being intended to work upon the heart of God, and stir up compas- 
sion in him, that it was love, and because he delighted in mercy, 
that he ‘ spared him not, but delivered him up for us all.’ The in- 
carnation, obedience, sufferings and death of Christ are therefore to 
be considered as the way or method in which the wisdom of God 
thought fit to bring into event the redemption of man. And a most 
wisely concerted method it is.’’* 

Dr. West, Pastor of the Church in Hollis Street, Boston.— 
“ The fallen, ruined state of human nature” is ‘a subject that 
should be much insisted on by the ministers of Christ. Christ is 
the remedy provided for the diseased and perishing souls of the 
children of men; but, alas, who will be solicitous for a remedy— 
who will inquire what he shall do to be saved, before he perceives 
himself lost? This is a subject of great importance: For though, 
after all, we acknowledge it is the work of the Spirit to convince men 
of sin, yet God is pleased to make the preaching of the word an 
effectual means of producing that conviction ; and the word preach- 
ed becomes, in the hand of the divine Spirit, like a hammer to 
break, or a sword to piérce the sinner’s heart, bringing him, from a 
sense of his misery, to cry with the publican, ‘God be merciful to 
me a sinner.’” 

‘‘ Christ is to be considered as, in effect, all our salvation. We 
are not only accepted inthe sight of God for his sake, but it is 

*Chauncy’s Twelve Sermons, pp. 95, 151, 163,8,322, Sermon on Enthusiasm, p. 7. 
Sermon on the Out-pouring of the Holy Ghost, pp.6—11,17. Treatise on the Benevo- 
lence of the Deity, published in 1784, pp. 166, 167. 
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Christ formed and brought forth in our hearts, that constitutes the 
new nature, makes us new creatures, and meet for the enjoyment 
of God in glory.”. 

** All have sinned, and come short of” the divine “ glory.” Jesus 
Christ has atoned for sin. His Apostles were sent to proclaim the 
good news to mankind, and to confirm it by miracles, and his min- 
isters in every age are employed to urge our acceptance of it. They 
all speak the same language, and this is the purport of all their 
preaching, ‘ We pray you in Christ’s stead be ye reconciled to 
God.’’’* 


Dr. Exutior, Pastor of the New North Church, Boston.—* The 
Scriptures make it plain, that there is such a thing as conversion. 
A man may be born again, and in a moral sense become a new 
creature.” ‘‘ This happy change is not an effect of reason alone, 
nor of the doctrines and truths of Christianity in themselves consid- 
ered. However adapted these are to awaken, enlighten, and renew 
sinful men, yet the Scripture teaches that they will not have this 
effect, without the energy of the Spirit of God. 'They who are 
born again, are said to be ‘ born of the Spirit.’”’ 


‘ 


‘¢ There is no state a sinner can be in befure conversion, but he 
may fall from it, and fail of the grace of God. It is not certain that 
any one, who is not inwardly renewed, will be kept from such apes- 
tacy as will be final. That which secures a good man from a total 
defection from religion, is not any impossibility in the nature of things 
that he should apostatize, but the power and grace of God, which 
a sincere Christian is assured will be employed to secure him.” 

** I go on to observe, thirdly, the wise method God hath taken to 
show mercy to man, and at the same time show his infinite displeasure 
at sin. To inflict the punishment threatened would leave no room 
for mercy. Topardon the oftender without any regard to the demands 
of the law would seem to be an encouragement to disobedience. In 
this state, God was pleased to make a way of reconciling the world 
to himself, infinitely becoming him as governor of the world—becom- 
ing his goodness, his rectitude, his wisdom. This was by appointing 
one to suffer in the room and stead of the sinner. The more inno- 
cent this substitute was, the more near and dear to God, the better 
would the ends of government be answered ;—the more would God’s 
hatred of sin, his good will to sinners, and his high regard to his 
sovereign authority, be shown, by appointing him to this office. For 
this end, therefore, God constituted his Son to be a Prince and a 
Saviour—to make a propitiation for the sins of the whole world.’’t 


Dr. Appiteton, Pastor of the first Church in Cambridge—* If 
we would preach as the Apostle, we must preach up the necessity 
of Christ’s sufferings and death. And this will open a large field 
and give us great scope in our preaching. For in setting forth the 


* Sermon at the Ordination of Mr. Newell, pp. 15, 16, 30. 
t Sermon at the Ordination of Andrew Elliot, Jr. pp. 17—19. Also Sermon on Redemp- 
tion by the blood of Christ, in Elliot’s Vol. of Sermons, p. 217. 
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necessity of Christ’s death, we shall be led to consider, the original 
state of man; the covenant God made with him at first ; the dread- 
ful. fall and apostacy of our first parents; the sinful ond wretched 
"state they thereby brought themselves and their posterity into; and 
the innumerable actual sins that have proceeded from the corrupt 
fountain, and are consequent upon the first transgression. And so 
from these things, we shall be led to show how necessary it was for 
Christ to suffer ‘and die, in order to his making atonement for our 
sins, and satisfying the justice of God; so that he may, consistent 
with the honor of his perfections and of his law, pardon, justify and 
save repenting and believing sinners.” ‘* There is no doctrine of the 
Gospel of greater importance to be preached, than the necessity of 
Christ’s dying for us: To set forth that we were all brought into 
such a state by sin, original and actual, that there was no salvation 
to be had, but by a suffering and sin-atoning Saviour.’’* 


Dr. Maynew, Pastor of the West Church, Boston.—‘ There is 
no middle way for us between being saved and damned. As sinful 
creatures, we are already exposed to perdition from the avenging 
justice of God ; yea, we are actually under a sentence of condemna- 
tion and death, till such time as we are delivered therefrom, by 
having an interest in the redemption wrought out by Jesus Christ.” 
** As sinners, we have forfeited all right to God’s favor; to any good 
whatsoever ; and are justly liable to wrath and punishment.” _ 

‘* Neither is it the question, whether a sinful creature can attain to 
true holiness, and so be entitled to eternal life, merely by any en- 
deavors of his own, or without the renewing and sanctifying influ- 
ences of the Spirit of God. It is generally, if not universally agreed 
among professing Christians, that repentance unto life and evangel- 
ical holiness are not attainable without the gracious operations of 
God’s Holy Spirit ; and consequently, that without these divine in- 
fluences, all the endeavors of sinners to attain to holiness, and so to 
eternal life, must be ineffectual ; which indeed amounts to neither 
more nor less than what our Lord himself declares, that ‘ Except a 
man be born again, he cannot see the kingdom of God.”’t 


Dr. Pemberton, Jr. Pastor of the New Brick Church, Boston. 
—** How desirable was the primitive state of man! An enlightened 
understanding taught him the knowledge of God and his duty; an 
uncorrupted heart inclined him to pay a perfect obedience to the 
mandates of his heavenly Father; the way to unfailing felicity 
was open to his view; every delightful enjoyment was in his possession. 
—But alas! he rebelled against God; and a melancholy change im- 
mediately ensued. His glory departed from him; the privileges of 
his innocent nature were forfeited forever; darkness veiled his 
mind ; pride and perverseness took possession of his heart; the 
love of God was banished from his breast; and self-love advanced to 
the throne. Man, the lord of this visible creation became an infa- 


* Sermon at the Ordination of Mr. Peabody, p. 16. 
t Sermons on Striving to enter in at the Strait gate, pp. 26, 42, 43. 
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mous slave ; the favorite of his Maker a captive of hell. The heavens 
were armed with thunder; the earth exposed to a lasting curse; 
everything conspired to make the ungrateful rebel mortal, and mis- 
erable.” 

“What prodigies of love prepared the way for our restitution to 
our former happiness! A God became incarnate; the Lord of na- 
ture took upon him the form of a servant: the Prince of life suf- 
fered and died. Salvation is purchased at an infinite price, and 
freely offered to a lapsed world.—But this is not sufficient. ‘The 
same goodness which discovers to us a Saviour must dispose us to 
accept of him in his sacred offices and characters. An omnipotent 
arm must be revealed to conquer our reluctant nature, or we shall 
voluntarily persist in the paths of perdition.”* 

Mr. Haven, Pastor of the First Church in Dedham.—* In their 
preaching, ministers must treat on the person, and mediatorial offi- 
ces of Christ. On his person as the Son of God incarnate, in whom 
the Divine and human natures are united. This is a mysterious 
doctrine. To explain the manner of this union may be beyond the 
power of any finite intelligence.” Ministers will “ treat of Christ’s 
death and sufferings, 
and illustrate the great doctrine of the satisfaction he made to the 
law and justice of God, which is the meritorious ground and founda- 
tion on which sinners are pardoned, justified and saved.”’7 


Dr. Bytes, Pastor of the Church in Hollis Street, Boston.—“ The 
true Christian, holy as he is, and perfect as he endeavors to be, for- 
ever renounces his own righteousness, and stands perfect before 
God in the imputed righteousness of the Mediator.” ‘* This justifi- 
cation by the imputed righteousness of Christ is so evidently assert- 
ed and explained in the holy writings, that a man must be more 
cunning than ordinary who can persuade them to a different confes- 
sion. No doubt the various racks of the critic, or the commentator 
(men who have a wonderful knack to illustrate away the meaning 
of the clearest texts, and explain them into nonsense) no doubt but 
the artificial engines of these men may pervert the plainest words, 
and extort half a dozen contradictions from every verse in the New 
Testament ; but however their ingenuity may please themselves, and 
gratify a few gentlemen of their own opinions, yet they will never be 
able to convince the sincere inquirer after truth, or weaken the au- 
thority of the inspired oracles, to a mind at the same time devout 
and rational.’’} 





s, as a sacrifice of atonement for the sins of men ; 


Mr. Exsenezer Gay, of Hingham.—‘ They (ministers) are in 
that right hand (of Christ) which upholds all things, and is able to 
keep them from falling ;—in that right hand, which can do every 
thing ;—in that hand, out of which none can pluck them ;—that 


* Sermons on Salvation by Grace through Faith, published in 1774. pp. 82—84. 
¢ Sermon at the Ordination of Mr. Everett, pp. 10, 12. 
$ Sermon on the Character of the Perfect and Upright Man. p. 12. 
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hand that wieldeth and moderateth all things, and will overrule all 
to their safety and salvation;—in that right hand which doeth great 
things by them as instruments in it—getteth the victory over Christ’s 
enemies, and maketh his people willing in the day of his power.’’* 

Presipent Witxarp, of Harvard University —‘* The love of 
God and the Redeemer will frequently employ his (the good minis- 
ter’s) pen. In his discourses from the desk, he will direct the views 
of his hearers to Jesus Christ, whom God hath set forth to be a pro- 
pitiation for the sins of a guilty world, that he might be the great 
foundation of men’s gal 


Dra. THatcuer, Pastor of the Church in Brattle Square, Boston. 

—‘‘ For myself I can say - he ut I believe the true and proper Divin- 
ity of Jesus Christ ; the owfel depravity of human nature ; the ne- 
cessity of regeneration, and of the agency of the Divine Spirit in ef- 
fecting this change; the insufficiency of our own works to justify 
us in the sight of God ; our acceptance with him only on account 
of the merits and atonement of the Son of God; the necessity of ho- 
liness in heart and life in order to fit us for heaven ; and the utter 
futility of the hope that in the future state, we shall have an opportu- 
nity of rectifying the mistakes, as to our religious character, which 
we make in the present.’’} 


Dr. Howarn, Pastor of the West Church Boston.— The doc- 
trines of the gospel respect mankind, not considered as innocent, 
but as apostate, guilty creatures, exceedingly prone to transgress, 
and for their transgressions liable to the curse of God.”—* As to 
the doctrine of atonement by the death of Christ, I would just ob- 
serve,—that mankind in all ages seem to have thought that some- 
thing of this sort was necessary, in order tothe pardon of sinners, 
though they should repent, as appears from their use of various propi- 
tiatory sacrifices ;—that the goodness of God is i!!ustriously display- 
ed in his providing a sacrifice, and receiving offenders to favor upon 
any terms, and his jusfice in requiring an expiation ;—that no inju- 
ry is done to Christ, since he voluntarily gave himself for us, an of- 
fering and a sacrifice to God ;—and, in a word, that Almighty God, 
having chosen in this way to show mercy to his guilty creatures, it 
would be highly absurd ‘and impious in us to find fault with the 
scheme, even supposing our imperfect unders standings ‘could discover 
no wisdom i in it.’’|| 


Dr. Latnrop, Pastor of the Second Church in Boston.—* God 
made them (mankind) upright, but they have sought out many inven- 


* Sermon on the Seven Stars in Christ’s right hand, p. 16. Ina Sermon on “ The 
Transcendant Glory of the Gospel, (p. 5.) Mr. Gay says, “ Moses was a good man ; 
Christ was God us well as man. Moses was not without sin ; but Christ was holy, harm- 
less, separate from sinners.” &c. Mr. Gay is one of those whom the first President 
Adams, in his letter to Dr. Morse, declares were Unitarians. 

t Sermon at the Funeral of Mr. Hilliard, p. 8. 

$ Sermon at the Ordination of Mr. Rowland, p. 20. 


|| Sermon on being Ashamed of the Gospel, pp. 12—14. 
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tions ;—they have destroyed themselves. When they lay exposed to 
the just consequences of their own folly and wickedness, their com- 
mon Father had compassion on them ;—their righteous Sovereign 
entertained thoughts of mercy concerning them ;—he sent his first 
born Son to redeem and save them. The blessed Jesus left the 
realms of eternal glory—took upon him human nature—in the char- 
acter of Mediator, made an offering of his soul for sin—gave himself 
a ranson for all—and having arose from the dead, sent his Apostles 
to proclaim the gospel of Divine grace to every creature.” ‘‘ Good 
ministers of Jesus Christ” “‘ are employed to declare unto sinners— 
that God hath found a ransom—that Christ hath died for them, and 
that nothing is now requisite to their happiness, but a cordial sub- 
jection to that government which is committed to the great Redeem- 
er. ‘They are employed to woo and beseech transgressors to be rec- 
onciled to God.’’* 


Me. Hitutarp, Pastor of the first Church in Cambridge.—“ It 
(the gospel) brings us the news of an Almighty Friend and compas- 
sionate Saviour, who came from heave. to deliver us from the condem- 
ning sentence of the Divine law, and to restore us to the image and 
favor of our Maker.” ‘* St. Paul appears to have had the most ex- 
alted ideas of the peculiar and distinguishing doctrines of the 
gospel, when he says to the Corinthians, ‘ I determined not to know 
any thing among you, save Jesus Christ, and himcrucified”” “A 
minister, who confines himself to disquisitions on moral subjects, and 
neglects to urge the duties of religion by evangelical motives, may, 
perhaps, defend the systems of Socrates and Plato, but has forgotten 
that he was set for the defence of the gospel.’’t 


Mr. Apams, Pastor of the first Church in Roxbury.— Ministers 
should be deeply concerned that they have the principles of holiness 
wrought in their minds; that they be born of God, and be truly re- 
generate and sanctified men.” ‘They should be concerned for 
what the Scriptures call a new heart, a new spirit,the seal of the Spi- 
rit of promise.” ‘‘ While ministers teach their people the necessity 
of being born of God, and call on tiem to examine whether the work 
of God is savingly begun, they should seriously inquire what eviden- 
ces they have of such a work upon themselves.” ‘‘ What peace of 
mind can a minister enjoy, who is not in some good measure assured 
that he is a gracious man ?’’t 


Mr. Frencu, Pastor of the South Church in Andover.—* How 
modestly and discreetly, and with whatan humbling sense of his own 
weakness and unworthiness should a poor finite creature, a mere 
worm of the dust, who is crushed before the moth, treat upon the 
character of the infinite God! With what wisdom and prudence 
should Christ’s ministers speak, when treating upon the sublime doc- 


* Sermon at the Ordination of Mr. Bentley, pp. 16, 20. 
+ Sermon at the Ordination of Mr: Andrews, pp. 9—12., 
t Sermon at the Ordination of Mr. Wyeth, p. 11. 
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trines of tHe Trinrry, the perfections of the Deity, the decrees, 
providence, and sovereignty of God, and upon many other important 
truths, lest they should utter that which they understand not, things 
too wonderful for them which they know not ?’’—‘‘ Some to whom 
they are sent are in a state of unregeneracy, in the gall of bitterness 
and bond of iniquity ; and some are real Christians. Some need 
the most solemn and awakening addresses, to rouse them to a sense 
of their guilt and danger ; others, under the most fearful apprehen- 
sions of the wrath to come, may be ready to cry out, ‘ Sirs, what 
shall we do to be saved ?’”’* 


Dr. Barnarp, Pastor of the second Church in Salem.—“ The prin- 
cipal actor in this great business (of re demption) is our Saviour Je- 
sus Christ. And for the fullness of our comfort, hope, and assur- 
ance, we have him exhibited to us as ‘ the brightness of his Father’s 
glory, the express image of his person,’ full of power and benevo- 
lence ; the design, therefore, cannot fail. For the executing it, we 
have him taking on him flesh, and dwelling among men.—It might 
be expected that the Ruler of the universe would exercise mercy to 
offenders in such a manner as shall give no pretence to the rest of his 
creation to rebel inhopes of easy pardon, whatever their guilt may be. 
The Christian salvation is a proof of the Divine wisdom in this res- 
pect. Therefore, we see the incarnate Jesus going on in such a se- 
ries of consummate virtue and goodness as God might look on with 
pleasure, which being tried in the severest instances, and persever- 
ing even unto death, “might be the proper basis of a grantof the high- 
est blessings to him, in his complex character, and to men for his 
sake, and on his request. We see him making peace by the blood of 
his cross, and redeeming us from wrath ........ for without shed- 
ding of blood there was no remission.’’t 


Dr. Oscoon, Pastor of the Church in Medford.—* Shall we un- 
derstand by these (the unsearchable riches of Christ) the personal 
excellencies and glories of Immanuel? his character, offices, and 
work as Mediator, as God manifest in the fles » attri- 
butes of Divinity, and all the virtues together with the natural in- 
firmities of humanity united in his person—this person appearing in 
the form of a servant, as the substitute of sinners, fulfilling all right- 
eousness on our behalf, dying of our sins, rising a gain for our justi- 
fication, ascending into heaven as our forerunner, and taking his 
seat at the right hand of the Father, as our constant and prevailing 
advocate? These things are mysteries of love and grace, unsearch- 
able mysteries, into which the angels desire to look. They fill all 
heaven with wonder, and will be matter of admiration forever. 
These things we know St. Paul constantly preached, as articles of 
faith ; though he did not attempt so to explain them, us to bring 
them, upon a level with the human understanding.”’} 





* Sermon at the Ordination of Mr. Oliver, p. 10 
t Sermon at the Ordination of Mr. Bayley, p. 12. 
t Sermons at the Installation of Dr. ‘l'hatcher in Boston, p. 8. 
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Dr. Tappan, flollis Professor of Divinity in Harvard Univer- 
sity.—* The unsearchable riches of Christ’? may denote the “ per- 
sonal excellencies of the Redeemer. Thus understood, they point us 
to the wonderful assemblage of divine and human perfections in 
that mysterious Person, whose name is Immanuel, who is the image 
and effulgence of his Father’s glory, in whom dwells all the fulness of 
the God-head, to whom the titles and attributes, the works and hon- 
ors of divinity are ascribed ; who yet was made flesh and taberna- 
cled among us; who, amid the natural infirmities and temptations, 
exhibited all the virtues of humanity, in their full and steady lustre. 
What treasures of majesty and meekness, of dignity and condescen- 
sion, of glory and humility, of justice and mercy, are united in his 
character! In his person and actions, combined with his discourses, 
the invisible God is brought down to man, that man might rise to the 
true knowledge, imitation, and enjoyment of God.” 

“To a creature burdened with conscious guilt, and acquainted 
with the perfect character and law of his Maker, how congenial, how 
welcome, is the Christian scheme of mediation. How consoling to 
hear that the Son of God has become the High Priest of offending 
man ; that by his obedience unto death, he has completely vindicat- 
ed and honored the divine government, and procured the full and 
everlasting forgiveness of every penitent sinner. It is the part of 
the evangelical preacher* to state this doctrine in its most simple 
and practical form; to point out its importance in the system of rev- 
elation, its correspondence with the present situation of man, with 
the general course of providence, and with the essential attributes of 
God. It becomes him to show, how admirably this expedient unites 
the pardon of relenting guilt, and the reward of defective virtue, 
with the public condemnation of sin, the improved order of the uni- 
verse, and the most pure and exalted display of the divine glory. It 
becomes him to defend this doctrine from every imputation of absurd- 
ity, of injustice, or cruelty, by showing that the Father appointed, 
and the Son consented, to the death of the cross, from motives of the 
most tender, wise, and comprehensive love; that the good resulting 
from it will be unbounded and eternal ; and that the pardon of offen- 
ders through this medium displays the divine benevolence in a man- 
ner far more extraordinary multiplied, and impressive, than if God 
had cancelled our guilt by one single and sovereign act of grace.” 

‘“‘ This doctrine of the mediatorial obedience and sufferings of an 
innocent and glorious person for the benefit of the guilty, is not only 
a conspicuous feature in the gospel plan, but highly approves itself 
to those who have right apprehensions of God and themselves, and 
of the general constitution of nature and providence.—If, therefore, 
we believe in God,..... shall we not believe the propriety and re- 
ality of vicarious suffering, as exhibited in the Gospel, the truth and 
importance of which are so amply attested, and which indeed is ezpli- 
citly interwoven with the whole scheme of Christianity, and is sup- 
ported by the same proofs with the system at large? Shall we not 


* The Discourse from which this was taken w preached at the ordination of the 


Rev W. E. Channing, in Boston, June 1, 1803. 
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gladly receive, and even triumph in, the atoning sacrifice of Christ, 
when we have such evidence that God himself has appointed and ac- 
cepted it, and when our own situation and feelings, as guilty, obnox- 
ious offenders, concur with the general sense of mankind, in eager- 
ly looking and crying for such an expedient? Shall our ungrateful 
and foolish pride spurn the benefit of this atonement, merely because 
we cannot comprehend a!l the reasons and ends of its appointment, 
or the precise manner in which it procures our forgiveness? Shall 
we dare, with atheistical blasphemers, to reproach this contrivance, 
as absurd and unjust, merely because it holds up God the Father as 
subjecting his meritorious and beloved Son to torment and death in 
the room of guilty mankind ? Does not this reproach equally im- 
plicate the known and common proceedings of Divine providence ? 
Is it not completely obviated by the voluntary consent of the Son of 
God to these vicarious sufferings, and the consequent glorious reward 
which he received for enduring them ? 

While the gospel thus provides a complete atonement, and par- 
don for our guilt, it offers and communicates the sanctifying and 
comforting Spirit, to purify and strengthen our natures, depraved 
and enfeebled by sin, and to restore them to moral rectitude and 
tranquillity. If we acknowledge God as the prime efficient, even in 
our common actions and enjoyments, shall we proudly disown our 
dependence on his gracious influence for those unspeakably greater 
blessings, which are implied in a truly virtuous and happy state of 
our souls ? Shall we reject or ridicule the offered grace of the Ho- 
ly Spirit, merely because we cannot comprehend the mode of his op- 
eration, when we are confessedly ignorant of the manner of Divine 
agency in the world of nature ?* 


From the numerous quotations here given, the intelligent 


reader will perceive, 
that the men from whose writings they are extracted—men eminent among the 


late clergy of Boston andthe vicinity—were an entirely different class from lead- 


ing Unitarians of the present day ; and that the attempts of the latter to confound 
and identify themselves; as to principles, with the former, must be the result 


either of ignorance or artifice. The writers we have quoted believed, all of 
them, in the inspiration of the sacred Scriptures, and all (with the exception of 
two or three, who were high Arians) in the supreme divinity of the Son of God. 
They all believed in the apostacy and depravity of our race ; in the necessity of 
regeneration by the special influences of the Holy Spirit; and in the great doc- 
trines of atonement, of redemption by Christ, and of justification through faith 
in his blood. With what propriety, then, do those now represent themselves as 
their admirers and followers, who openly rejecl every one of these doctrines, 
and decry some of them as impious and even blasphemous? | 


* Works Vol. ii. pp. 250—252 and 315—319. 

t With the quotations which have been given on the subject of atonement, our readers 
may compare, or more properly contrast, the following, from distinguished Unitarians of 
the present day. 

R. CHANNING.—“ Suppose that a teacher should come among you, and should tell 
you, that the Creator, in order to pardon his own children, had erected a gallows in the 
centre of the universe, and had publicly executed upon it, iu room of the offenders, an In- 
finite being, the partaker of his own Supreme Divinity ; suppose him to declare, that this 
execution was appointed, as a most conspicuous and terrible manifestation of God’s jus- 
tice, and of the infinite wo denounced by his law ; and suppose him to acd, that all beings 
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We call upon the inhabitants of Boston and the vicinity, who sit under the 
preaching of Unitarians, to look into this subject, to consider and ponder it. 
You are accustomed to hear such men as Pemberton and Elliot, Chauncy and 
West, Thatcher and Lathrop, Appleton, Gay, and Haven spoken of with great 
respect, as men of learning, piety and liberality, who understood and adurned 
their sacred profession, and taught the way of Godin truth. ‘They are the men 
by whom your fathers and mothers were instructed, and under whose instrue- 
tions they were prepared, we doubt not, in many instances, for heaven. But do 
you know what the instructions of these men wert Do you know what doc- 
trines they believed and taught? We do not say that they all agreed, in every 
point, with the Orthodox of the present day ; for such is not the fact. But we 
do say, that they taught and enforced many of the essential doctrines of the Gos- 
pel.* We do say—and in proof of the assertion we refer you to their writings— 
that they taught a system of religion which, in all important particulars, you 
are now taught to reject and despise. They taught that all Scripture is given 
by divine inspiration, and is entitled to be regarded as the word of God. They 
taught that man isa fallen, corrupted, depraved creature, and needs to be renew- 
ed by the power of the Holy Spirit, in order to be admitted to the heavenly king- 
dom. They taught that Christ came down from heaven, assumed our nature 
and our flesh, and died upon the cross to make expiation four our sins; and that 


his atonement is the great object of faith, and the sole foundation of hope for 


fallen man. Are you taught these important doctrines now? Is this the way 
from earth to heaven which you are now directed and urged to pursue? Indeed 
we fear not. We fear that the foundatiom on which your fathers restéd, the 
great truths, in the belief of which they lived and died, are not placed before you. 
We hear the atonement decried from the high places of your sanctuaries, as an 


abominable doctrine. We hear it asserted that “‘ man is not created in a condition 
which makes an infinite atonement necessary ;” and that “ to build the hope of 
pardon on the independent and infinite sufficiency of Jesus Christ, is to build on 


in heaven and earth are re quired to fix their eyes on this fearful sight, as the most power- 
ful enforcement of obedience and virtue. Would you not tel! him, that he calumniated his 
Maker? Would you not say to him, that this central ows threw gloom over the uni- 
verse ; that the spirit of a government, whose very s of pardon were written in such 
blood, was t¥rror, not paternal love; and that tl obe nee, which needed to be uy held 
by this horrid spectacle, was nothing worth ?” Works 123 

A. Lamson.—* The spect icle of a sinless be ng stretched on the cross, to expiate the 
crimes of the wicked, or prepare the way for their f veness, far from inspiring a rever- 
ence for God’s mora! attributes, is fitted effectu to weaken or destroy it. It would 
furnish as strong anu argument of his injustice and cruelty, as could possi! ly be « tlered to 
our minds.” —* You talk to me of a substitute, &c. But, meanwhile, what a ec nception 
you have taught me to form of God! Whata m: v} u have held up as an object 
of my reverence and trust! Surely you do not ask m« repose confidence in sucha 
being. I can view him only with shudderin The belief that he formed and 

overned the universe would...... be an ¢ é ! 1 Which 1 would wil- 
ay take reluge in the LESS CHILLING CREED OF THE ATHEIS1 


Sermon at Danvers, pp. 15, 28. 

* We have in this remark, and in the quotations by which it is supported, a full answer 
to the pretence so often urged, that because ministerial exchanges were promiscuous in 
this region, until within the last thirty or forty years, therefore they ought to be so now. 
In the days of our fathers, ministerial exchanges were indeed promiscuous, and with the 
utmost propriety. For although there were differences of opinion among the clergy, and 
some had swerved not a little from the faith of the Gospel, stil] they had not, at least in 
their preaching and profession, abandoned it. ‘They continued to preach many essential, 
evangelical doctrines ; and to have napernes from them and withholden fellowship might, 
at that time, have been premature and unwarrantable. But the case is now so widely al- 
tered as to have become perfectly clear. The Orthodox and modern Unitarian systems 
of religion are essentially, radically, totally diverse ; and for those who teach them to ex- 
change services, must be regarded by all intelligent, impartial persons as incongruous 


and absurd. 
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an unscriptural and false foundation.” + Your fathers certainly were not instruct- 
ed after this manner; and if they were led in the right way, and (as you 
fondly hope) have gone to heaven, is there no reason to fear that yourselves and 
your children may be led in a wrong way, a dangerous, downward path, and so 
fail of the grace of life? This subject, we must be allowed to remind you, is 
too important to be lightly treated, or to be decided on the ground of party pre- 
judices and feelings. It takes fast hold on eternity, and is momentous as the 
interests of the undying soul. 





FACTS RESPECTING THE EARLY PROPAGATION OF UNITARIANISM IN 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


The following extract from a communication in the London “ Monthly Re- 
pository” (Vol. iii. p. 302) exhibits the state of feeling and the progress of Uni- 
tarianism in Boston and the vicinity, at the time of its avowal by Dr. Freeman 
and the congregation worshipping at the stone chapel. 

Mr. (now Dr.) Freeman was a young man, when he was chosen 
by his church to be what they then called their reader. As he cher- 
ished a generous love of truth, and was courteous, sociable, and 
friendly, and always open to conviction, he became a member of the 
Bostonian Association of Ministers, who regularly assembled every 
Monday and freely conversed upon all subjects, every one declaring 
his sentiments without offending or being offended. Doctors Chaun- 
cy, Mather and Lathrop, and Messrs. Clarke, Everett, Eliot, and 
Smith, formed the principal part of that venerable band of brothers, 
who were true whigs of the old stamp, and who, whilst they display- 
ed the most amiable manners in their mutual intercourse, were firm- 
ly united in Christian fellowship. They individually agreed to dif- 
fer, and maintained this moral and truly religious principle, that ev- 
ery man should be fully persuaded in his own mind. Some of them, 
therefore, studied the writings of Priestley, whilst others of them to 
whom these writings were not so familiar, expressed no sort of en- 
mity, when they incidentally heard what were the leading doctrines 
which he taught. Such was the state of things at Boston, in the 
year 1783. In that year, Mr. Freeman’s congregation, who had 
been trained up in all the tenets of high-churchism, were solicitous 
to have him receive episcopal ordination. But he would not sub- 
scribe the 39 Articles, nor could he submit his conscience to the 
domination and capricious dictates of a bishop. ‘The bishop there- 
fore refused to engage in the service, to which Mr. Freeman, upon 
his own terms, would have gladly acceded. This conduct of the 
overseer led Mr. Freeman to think more deeply upon the subject 
than he had usually done. The affair became the topic of general 
conversation. Mostof the Bostonians were advocates for Mr. Free- 
man. But, Mr. Parker, a high priest belonging to the first episcopal 
Church, exerted himself to the utmost against him, though with little 
success, as there was no establishment there, nor any Doctors’ Com- 
mons, to punish him according to their arbitrary decisions.” 

“ About this particular crisis, a gentleman from this country [prob- 
ably the Rev. Mr. Hazlitt] embarked for America with his family. 


+t Channings Work’s pp. 573, 575 
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After spending some months in the southern States, he arrived at 
Boston the 15th of Mav, 1784: and having a letter to Mr. Eliot, who 


received him with great kindness, he was introduced on that very 
day to the Association. The venerable Chauncy at whose house 
it happened to be held, entered into a familiar conversation with him, 


and shewed him every possible respect, as he learned that he had 
been acquainted with Dr. Price. Without knowing at the time any 
thing of the occasion which led to it, ordination happened to be the 
general subject of discourse. After the different gentlemen had sev- 
erally delivered their opinions, the stranger was requested to declare 
his sentiments ; who unnesitatingly replied, that the people, or the 
congregation who chose any man to be their minister, were his prop- 
er ordainers. Mr. Freeman, upon hearing this, jumped from his 
seat in a kind of transport, saying, ‘‘ 1 wish you cou!d prove that, 
Sir.’ The gentleman answered, that few things could admit of an 
easier proof: and from that moment a tl rh intimacy commen- 
ced between him and Mr. Freeman. Soon after, the Boston prints 
being under no imprimatur, he published several letters in support- 
ing the cause of Mr. Freeman. At the solicitation of Mr. Freeman, 





he also published a scriptural ¢ nfut ition of the 39 Articles. No- 
tice being circulated that this publication would appear on a partic- 
ular day, “the printer, apprized « thi circumstance, threw off above 


a hundred papers be yond his usual number, and had not one paper 


remaining upon his hands at noon. This publication, in its conse- 
quences, converted Mr. Freeman’s Congregation into an Unitarian 


Church; which, as Mr. Freeman repeatedly acknowledged, could 
never have been done without the labors of thi ntleman. A com- 
mittee was appointed to reform the book of Common Prayer, and to 
strike out all those passages which savoured of Trinitarian we rship. 
This object being pursued with great deliberation, the ordination of 
Mr. Freeman by his congregation did not take pt ce before the 
end of the year 1788, and this congregation is now as flourishing, 
since it has learned to say sumpsimus, as it had fo y been under 
itsold mumpsimus. ‘Thus, then, 700 or S00 pex ig i had been 
accustomed to worship three Gods, and to believe one of these, as 


consisting of two persons, to be in reality two Gods, are now become 
so enlightened as to worship only the One God and Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ.” 

While the gentlemen referred to in this communication was at 
Boston, “‘ he preached repeatedly there the Thursday’s Lecture, 
and to many congregations in that city. He also preached at Dor- 
chester, Jamaica Plain, Weymouth, Marshfield, Scituate, Provi- 
dence, Salem, Hallowell, &c. At Old Hingham, where the venera 
ble Mr. Gay was the Pa stor, he preached above forty times, and the 
noble-minded general Lincoln was one of his 1200 hearers. The 
friendly and enlightened Mr. Shute was the minister of New Hing- 
ham, and Dr. Barnes the minister of one of the Marshfield Chure h- 
es who was also a liberal man. Many other Churches might be 
mentioned, from which the Calvinistic gloomis gradually dispe rsing. 
But I must particularly notice Salem. There was there one thor- 
oughdox congregation, which was not in a very flourishing state. 
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There were also three large congregations, where Unitarian minis- 
ters were generally heard with acceptance. One of these, indeed, 
became wholly Unitarian in a little time, through the fearless and 
indefatigable labors of Mr. Bentley, a very learned man, and an 
unbiassed and strenuous advocate for what appeared to him to be 
the good word of truth according to the gospel. The two others 
were mostly Arians. Mr. Barnard, an hospitable, open hearted man, 
who readily entered into the circumstances of a stranger, was the 
minister of the second of these churches, and had so well instructed 
his flock, that nothing was offensive to them which appeared to flow 
from an honest mind. Mr. Darby, a rich merchant, rendered the 
third respectable, by his courteous and bountiful disposition. Our 
friend often preached to these congregations, and was treated with 
civility by them all.” 

** People in this country cannot well conceive, what a rapid prog- 
ress truth may make where there are no establishments, nor any 
temporal emoluments to fetter the mind against it. A little seed 
sown may be so productive in three or four years, as to furnish a sup- 
ply to the greatest partof a whole country. ‘There is every reason 
to expect that in thirty or forty years more the whole of Massachu- 
setts will be Unitarian.’’* 


MOSHEIM’'S SERMONS. 

The following extract from “ Sermons on Important truths of the doctrine 
Jesus Christ, by the late Dr. John Laurence Mosheim, Chancellor of 1 Uni- 
versity of Gottengen,” will be read with 1 h interest. “ Those,’ Dr. 
J.P. Smith, from whom we copy tl xtract, “who kn this eminent man 
(Mosheim) only by the translation of ia | History, are likely to 
have a very erroneous idea of his th eal and rel us character. He 
seems to have imposed upon himself w of ext 1e rve and apparent neu- 
trality in writing his histories ; and the English translator ‘has added to the 
disadvantage, by giving hima tone andcolor resemb those of the infidel-phi- 
losophic school. The perusal of his other latin works would show that this op- 
probrium did fot belong to him; but in the Discow rom which the fol] 7 
ing citation is taken, we see Mosheim’s real character, as a zealous, orth doz, 


practical, serious divine.” 

** All men agree in this, that their powers of reason are not equal 
to the comprehension ofevery thing. It is universally admitted, that 
it would be but a mean token of wisdom for a man to say, ‘ This or 
that statement is not true, for I do not see how it can be. No man, 
in the matters of ordinary life, would hold him a man of sense who 
should venture to say, ‘ There are no clocks or watches ; for I do 
not know how such pieces of art can be made.’ One might ask him, 
whether he knows how the sun promotes the growth of plants ; and 
whether, if this be above his comprehension, he therefore denies the 
fact. What right have we to expect that truth should be found, 
without any mixture of obscurity, in the things of religion and man’s 
eternal interest ? 


* More than thirty or forty years have elapsed since this prediction was uttered, and it 
seems no nearer its fulfilment now than it did then, 
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“Yet, are not clearly revealed truths brought into doubt, because 
the manner of their being true is not known? Is not such reason- 
ing as this employed by many; ‘ ‘This or that doctrine is not true, 
because, when | take counsel with my understanding upon it, my 
ignorance is discovered ?’—'I'here are persons who deny the myste- 
ry of the Trinity, and the truths connected with it. What has 
betrayed them into their lamentable errors? Is it not, that they 
overlook that clear dictate of reason which | have been stating. The 
foundation of all their errors is their laying down this rule for them- 
selves ; ‘ I must interpret those passages of scripture which are sup- 
posed to assert that doctrine, in some other way than the obvious 
meaning of the words appears to justify.’ Butwhy? ‘ Because my 
understanding cannot comprehend how there can be any kind of 
plurality in a sole and unchangeable Being: in other words, I be- 
lieve that my understanding can comprehend every thing; I believe 
that 1 have a right to reject any position, if lam not made acquaint- 
ed with every circumstance about it.’ 

** No man has authority to interpret the laws and appointments of 
any human government according to his own pleasure. No man 
has a right to turn aside the ordinances of the magistracy, till his 
own understanding ts satisfied that they are convenient and agreeable 
to him. The lowest of mankind allow the truth of this: and are we 
to be told that no mysteries shall be admitted in religion? That, if 
scripture is to be allowed atall the rank of a rule in matters of faith, 
it must be subordinated to the dictates of reason? What is this ex- 
cluding of all mysteries from the doctrine and service of God! Is 
it not just this : that we will torture and murder m iny passages in 
the volume of revelation, till we find in them nothing but what our 
miserable wit shall not dislike ? 

“God has given us a holy revelation for our own benefit. In 


that revelation, he has, in plain and clear terms, de clared some 
things which contain in them that which to our minds must appear 
surpassingly extraordinary and wonderful. Among other things he 


has said : ‘God was manifested in the flesh: the Word became flesh, 
and dwelt among us: all that are in the graves shall hear the voice 
of the Son of God.’ The terms are plain and clear; but the things 
which they affirm are not equally so. What then? Shall we refuse 
to pay that respect to these dec lar ns of God, which we yield to 
the laws of earthly rulers ? Ought ' we not to reflect ; ‘I am not at 
liberty to put what interpretation I please upon the revelation of the 
Supreme Sovereign. Though I do not apprehend every idea that 
belongs to these positions, yet I sufficiently understand that God 
knows the subject far better than all men puttogether. I will there- 
fore receive the words as they are ; and for what I do not compre- 
hend, I will wait for the light of eternity.—Yet men do the contrary 
of all this: and then give themselves out to be children of illumina- 
tion |” 
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Letter from the late Dr. Steruen West, of Stockbridge, to the 
Rrv. Asanet Hooxer, late of Goshen, Conn. 


SrocxsripGe, 27TH Jury, 1804. 

Rev. AnD Dear Srr—I have read Horne’s Letters on Missions 
with sensible feeling and pleasure. Candor,I think, will oblige us 
to view him in no other light, than that of a friend to Christ, and to 
the souls of his fellow men. ‘The manner of his writing is warm, an- 
imated and striking. Many things said by him excited in mea 
sense of shame, and conviction of past great unfaithfulness. If a 
man like ourselves can paint the obligations of a Minister in sucha 
light as to excite a blush in us while we read; what conviction of 
unfaithfulness to our glorious Lord and Master, may we expect that 
the light of eternity, and of the divine glory, will ere long, flash up- 
onus! Surely, we all merit to hear, from our Judge, the awful re- 
proof, “ Thou wicked and slothful servant !” 

That the Lord is preparing the way for his coming, we have every 
reason to believe. But who can abide the event? When he sits as 
a Refiner, how many of his professed friends, ministers as well as 
others, unable to endure the trial, will be found to be but dross ! 
What evils are to precede the promised happy, peaceful state of the 
church, are known only tothe Lord. We have every reason, how- 
ever, to suppose that they will be sore and great. Satan will not 
lose his hold on the nations, without a mighty struggle. His power 
and arts are such, that none but the Almighty Saviour can break 
and confound them. I tremble for Britain; for the friends of Christ 
there, and for the success of their benevolent institutions for propa- 
gating the gospel among the dark and benighted nations. Yet we 
may confide in it, that Christ will be to them as an hiding place from 
the wind, and a covert from the tempest. He sits upon the whirl- 
wind, and guides the storm. How wonderful and infinitely incom- 
prehensible must be the power and wisdom of that glorious Being, 
who guides and directs every purpose of every creature—every ac- 
tion, and word, and thought, which ever takes place in heaven, or 
earth, or hell—to one great and glorious end, the prosperity and 
happiness of his kingdom! Since //e reigns, let us.never be dis- 
couraged. 

As to religion, I see no appearance of any revival of it in this 
place. Such is our pride, stupidity, and sottishness, that we merit 
to be eternally forsaken. But whatever becomes of us, we are sure 
that_ Christ knows all his elect by name; and can, and will, gather 
them all in.—His house will be filled ; and every lively stone, neces- 
sary to the perfection and beauty of his glorious building, will be 
brought, and finally found in its place. 

Mrs, West joins in affectionate regards to you, and to Mrs. Hooker. 

I am, Sir, your Cordial Friend and Brother, 


STEPHEN WEST. 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


1. The Works of the Rev. Robert Hall, A. M. Minister of 
Broad Mead Uhapel, Bristol, England. First ‘complete edition ; with 
a brief Memoir of the Author. In two Volumes. New York: 
G. C. & H. Carvill. 1830. 

We hardly need express the opinion, that these volumes form a valuable 
accession to our general and theological literature. They contain many arti- 
cles which, to the mass of American readers, will be entirely new. A full ac- 
count of them may be expected in a future number. 

2. Letters concerning the Constitution and Order of the Christian 
Minisiry ; addressed to the members of the Presbyterian Churches 
in the city of New York ; to which is prefixed a Letter on the pres- 
ent Aspect and Bearing of the Episcopal controversy. By Samuel 
Miller, D. D. Professor of Ecclesiastical His story and Church Gov- 
ernment in the Theological Seminary at Princeton, New Jersey, 
Second Edition. Philadelphia : Towar & Hogan. 1830. pp. 485, 


3. The Life of Mohammed; founder of the Religion of Islam 
and of the Empire of the Saracens. By the Rev. George Bush, A. 
M. New York: J. & J. Harper. 1830. pp. 261 


5. Mental Discipline ; or hints on the Cultivation of Intellectual 
and Moral Habits, addressed particularly to Students in Theology 


and young Preachers. By Henry Foste r Burder, M. A. Third 
Edition, enlarged. To which is appended an Address on Pulpit 
Eloquence, by the Rev. Justin Edwards, D. D.; also a course of stu- 
dy in Christian Theology, by the Rev. Leonard Woods, D. D. New 
York : J. Leavitt. Boston: Crocker & Brewster. 1830. pp. 254, 


5. The Scriptural Directory to Baptism ; being an Examination 
of the principal Passages in the Old and New Testaments relating 
to the Mode of administering this Ordinance By a Layman, 
New York : D. Fanshaw. 1830. pp. 45. 


6. An Essay on the State of Infants. By Alvan Hyde, D. D. 
Pastor of the Congregational Church in Lee, Mass. New York: 
Cornelius Davis. 1830. pp. 12. 

The subject of this Essay is discussed under the three following propositions ; 
1. Infants are immortal beings. 2. They are moral agents, and possess mor- 
al characters. And 3. They are sinners. Dr. H. supposes that infants, from 
the first, have moral exercises, “ partaking, though in a low degree, of a mor- 
al quality,”—and that these exercises are selfish and sinful. 


7. The connexion between the Duties of the Pulpit and the Pas- 
toral Office ; An Introductory Address delivered to the members of 
the Theological School in Cambridge, October, 1830. By Henry 
Ware, Jr. Professor of Pulpit Eloque nee and the Pastoral Care, 
Cambridge : Hilliard & Brown. pp. 28. 


Erratum. P. 601, 1. 2 from the top, for espoused read exposed, 








